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Volume IV 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
NEW HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER'! 


Far from the madding crowd, | have 
been spending several weeks in a cottage 
named Manana, significantly so. This term 
suggests that something needed to-day will 
be done to-morrow or thereafter; it 


sug- 


gests also that one should not put of 
till to-morrow what can be put off still 
longer. From the former notion, | sur- 


mise, sprang my worthy subject, the thing 
to be talked about; to the latter are owing, 
at least partly, my hasty, sketchy pred.- 
cates, the things said about the subject, 
and their sad shortcomings as to truth, 
beauty, and goodness. 

The year is 1950 or thereabout. 
seeker after knowledge and after the high- 
school certificate for California is reading 


A young 


in a Cyclopedia of Education, the article 
California, sub-heading Secondary Educa 
tion. This is what he reads: ‘*No other 
state has made more rapid progress in insti- 
tutionalizing, vitally and effectively, the 
principles of education, together with the 
educational creed of an advancing democ- 
racy. Characteristic features of the pres- 
ent situation are: 

‘*1. The secondary school is no longer 
conceived of as being identical with the 
high school of other days, the institution 
‘jammed into the space between the ele 
mentary school and the college, without any 
organic relation to either.’ Any school that 
ministers to lads and lasses and covers a 
portion or the whole of early, middle, and 
before the General Session of the Cali 
Berk 


1 Given 
fornia High-School Teachers’ 
eley, July 13, 1916. 


Association, 
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late adolescence, the period of human re 
birth, belongs to thre secondary system 
Throughout the state the organization and 
administration of the sevent! 
grades, however various in form, have | 
brought into harmony with this conc: pt 
and are linked to what precedes and what 


follows 4n accordance with the facts of « 
tinuous development on the part of 
This 


legislation, whic 


achievement was made possible by 


wiped out the primitive 


school district and put in place of it th 
county district, as the correlative of the 
city distriet, with a small elected county 


board of education and an appointed pro 
fessionally trained superintendent, to work 
jointly, under revised general laws, for 
completeness and continuity of educat 
opportunities to the end of the period of 
adolescence and beyond and, 
stricting local initiative and home rule, ex 


cept as to the power to mismanage wit! 


impunity, to administer the edueationa 
interests of the district at least a 


efficiently as those of the citv district are 


county 


managed. In consequencs it becams Pos 
sible for city and country to progress 
abreast and to outgrow, each in its own 
way, the impeding habits of the nin 


teenth century. One striking evidene 


such common progress is furnished by thy 
and counts 


led. whiel 


| 


flourishing existence in city 
alike of 


represent the apex, as It were of the state 


junior colleges, so-ca 


svstem of secondary edueat on 


each eounry has at ais 


each larger city, 
one such full-grown high school, deftly at 
nl ools 


ticulated with the other secondary 


and with the state university. and designed 
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not only to promote the general social effi 


creney Ol dividuals and the COMMUNITY 
but also to train for high-erade eallines. 

g., scientific farming, on broad founda 
tions, And on the lips of the average cit 


izen the term common or public SCI ool has 
ceased to mean merely the elementary or 
grammar school. In using it he may not 
include the state university, but the four 
teen grades preceding have pretty well 
coalesced in one inclusive notion, and such 
adjectives as elementary, intermediate, 
high, collegiate, merely denote the parts of 
an organic whole. 

‘2. In the interest of individual and na 
tional preparedness and in keeping with 
the insight that, while a life worthy of 
humanity is the master career to be aimed 
at, a vocation is an essential means for real 
izing such a life, California has created, 
as an integral part of her secondary schoo! 
system,\fhe vocational courses of training 


1 } 
necessary to give each child a complete edu 


cation. For subnormal pupils they begin 
whenever advisable. For the majority 
they generally grow out of and succeed the 


intermediate secondary grades and vary in 
leneth aceording to the technical require 
ments of the different callings Kor a 
steadily increasing number they constitute 
the advanced training of the junior col 
leges. Provision has thus been made not 
only for the few, as formerly, through the 
professional schools of universities, but for 
all, through such lower and middle kinds 
of voeational schooling. Wherever prac- 
tically possible, however, the establishment 
of separate secondary voeational schools has 
been avoided The tendency, once SO 
strong, to ape European systems based on 
easte has been successfully overcome. The 
inclusive secondary school is the rule. The 
following guiding principles are in control: 
Kirst, no vocational course must be so 


narrow in aim and scope as to cheat the 


pupil out of his heritage of rac 


nd to prevent the making of a living f: 
( ribut ul » TI lak _ 
ond, no general course must 
to become so narrow in aim and sco] 


to deprive young people of the oppo 
nity of acquiring the economic sense 

of finding themselves and their fel 
men by many-sided doing, related dire 


+ 
al 


ohne pomt or another to the busin 
or the agriculture or the industries 
the nation. Third, as an organ of a com 
ple x democracy the school System With 
its corresponding complexity must st 


needs be one system for one unstrat 


people. It must minimize, not increase, tl 


inevitable danger of social cleavag ft 


must add to, not take away from, the wm 
of national life. Other things being equa 
the surest guarantee of living together 
the bonds of peace is the coedueation 

sorts and conditions of pupils, and th 
longer they can be kept together the bett 
for them and the general welfare whe 
their turn comes to constitute the peop 
the state. 

‘3. As far as the content and method of 
general secondary courses are concerned 
the first noteworthy fact is that there is 
substantial agreement as to essenfials 
Each program contains a core of the sam 
constants, fixed not by traditions or ca 
price or a commandment from a university 
Sinai, but by knowledge of the means 
whereby an individual becomes a socialized 
person and a many-sided intelligent par 
ticipant in and promoter of the culture of 
his day and generation. Each program, of 
course, affords the electives whereby special 
individual aptitudes are fostered and th: 
foundations — laid for specialized social 
service. 

‘*Another characteristic feature is that 
in the wider sense the curriculum plan 


fully includes all organized student activi 
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\ ties. Nowhere are 
their educational worth is duly utilized in 


Ath 


letics, for example, ranks among the chief 


merely tolerated ; 


they 


the educational process as a whole 
edueational assets. 
‘*As for methods of instruction, the tree 
grow in the soil 
Here and there 
subjects ; 


of knowledge is made to 
of the pupils’ experience. 
still be 
most of them, however, endeavor to teach 
The 


text-books in use are organized in accord 


may found teachers of 


boys and girls—by means of subjects. 
ance with the laws of the learning processA 
with the 
thoroughly familiar. 


which teachers are, of course, 
The emphasis falls 
throughout not on the receiving, but on the 
winning or making of knowledge by each 
pupil. Special eare is taken to secure 
power and skill in doing, whether wholly 
mental or partly that and partly corporeal. 
fitted 


into the context of the pupil’s life, indi 


Since everything is meaningfully 
vidual and social, present and future, the 
antagonism between ‘cultural’ and ‘voea- 
Like football, it is 


recognized, the game of life requires all 


tional’ is non-existent. 


roundness and thoroughbredness as well as 
specific expertness. 
“4. To a 


twenty-five years ago, the secondary schools 


degree hardly anticipated 
of California have become centers of shap- 
ing influence within and without. Cuinder- 
rella has come into her own as princess. 
In close touch with all worthy activities of 
their respective communities, they furnish 
intelligent Doing 
their own extension work, they are a ‘very 
present help in time of trouble.’ They 
have become the state’s chief organ for the 
production of intelligent, high-principled, 
public-spirited citizens and so contribute 
more largely than any other part of the 
school system is able to do to real national 
That they are appreciated 


vocational guidance. 


preparedness. 


is evidenced not only by their having and 


AND 
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holding tl s Ss t t! l 
pupils, but espe vy by 1 ! 
Which their Taculties are held No ther 
professional men and women are t1 
with greater respect because of their p1 
fessions. They are secure in their positions 


dur rig ood behavior. A sabbatical veal 


has come to be a matter of general practic 
as a sine qua non of efficient servic No 
Other representatives of stat nd nation 
receive fuller and more intelligent 1 
nition for their work 


Thus far the ¢ \ lopedia in 


seen at a distance 


is the promised land 


Nor have we looked upon a mirage ‘| 


To Nenr 


who have eves te see and @ars 
thatour present amply warrants this visio) 


of the days to come But possibilities bi 
come probabilities and these actualities and 
certainties only through well-directed effort 
including, in this ease, the 
some 


Canaanites. This effort means ye 


individually and collectively, and your 


No 


potism will compel the 


allies. far-sighted benevolent des 


new to grow ou 


of the old. It is we who are responsibl 
for the evolution of the high school. How 
to make it, how not to mar it or block its 
progress by squatting inertly in its path 
this is emphatically our problem What 


makes it peculiarly our problem in Cali 
fornia is the potential power of her higl 
The policy of the 
the steps 


faculties. 
door for all 
leading to its threshold has resulted in a 


school ope a 


who have climbed 


picked body of secondary school men and 


state has as vet 


women, such as no other 
How many communi 


which the 


been able to obtain 
ties are there in California in 
high-school faculty is not the best-traimed 
group of persons? Do many other groups 
possess as largely the best that has been 
Who els 


could serve so naturally as the connecting 


link in 


thought and said in the world? 


social advance between city and 
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country and between both and the common 
welfare? Are not on the whole California 


high-school teachers freer than is the case 
elsewhere, freer than the members of other 
groups, to push or head educational move 
ments, because less entangled in alliances 
with local business, with sectarianism, and 
The call to 


leadership is unmistakable and insistent 


polities, in the nasty sense? 


But-are we after all prepared to heed the 
call 


termined? An unexamined life according 


ahead sure-footed and cd 


and to fo 
to Socrates is unworthy of a man. The 
recognition of 
for the 


and everybody. 


this truth aecounts partly 
present-day surveys of everything 
Would it be impertinent 
then, to suggest a private survey of eac 


hieh-school teacher | 


vy himself or herself 
A questionnaire for such introspection and 
Each 


such questions as: 


circumspection is easily worked out. 
offer 


Ilow far along am I in understanding th: 


necessarily 


would 


nature and spirit of secondary education? 


Am 


with 


I still where the average alien stands 


reference to American institutions 
when he takes out his citizenship papers 
To what extent has such insight as I hav 
‘hot sciousness,’ 


become the spot im ¢ 


around which my professional activities 


revolve? Am I a proud officer in the army 
of peace or a hireling or a dejected apolo 
getic refugee’? Do I still assume the Ruth- 
Naomi attitude towards university profes- 
Thy God shall be my God; 
Am I 


isolated sub- 


sors and say: 


whither thou goest I will go, too? 


an instructor, shut up in an 


ject, or am I a teacher, using all I know 


and am, in cooperation with my _ col 


leacues, to fashion thoroughbred American 


problem-solvers and doers? Am I an edu 


eational artist or an artisan? If not an 


artist, why not? If I don’t count in the 


community life, if 1 stand aloof, how can | 
mean anything to the youth sprung from 


that life and destined to live, move and 
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have their being in it after they leave m« 

Are my opinions and convictions unbiased 
by knowledge? If so, 
edge If | am by 


why 


why not get know 
anarchist or 


not try to 


hature an 
a Sstandpatter, become al 
but patient evolutionist ? 


energetic 


After such a self-survey, most of us 


feel inclined to go, not into print 


} 


a lst 
kor 


hnowever, we 


would 


but to confession, in order to obtain 


lution on promise to sin no more. 


some of our shortcomings, 


might convincingly urge our extreme yout! 


excuse. We 


] 


as an confess, for example 
that 
tributed high 


by the collective thinking. 


there is as yet no very widely dis 
school conseclousness, bego tel 
feeling, willing 
of high-school teachers as to fundamentals 


But the boy, who has only recently had his 


right to his own life, liberty, and happiness 
—* 
expected to be clear at once as to himself 
The American 
college, itself a secondary school, relieved 
the high school of 

answers to the why’s and wherefore’s. As 
late as 1890, I shared the naive belief that 


the best preparation for college was als 


recognized in the family, can hardly 


and his destiny. traditional 


sel f-direction and of 


the best preparation for life and death in 
that 
course, knew all about the best preparation 
Now, although the America 


university developed out of the old college 


general and college professors, of 


for college. 


is far less competent than this was to act 


as educational Providence, and although we 


know that in order to secure the best prepa 
ration for the university such preparation 
must also be directed and controlled by th: 
criteria of secondary education, we hav 
only begun to realize what has happened 
and what new conceptions of ourselves and 
our work the new 


autonomy implies 


Moreover, there are probably some high 
school teachers who find it easier to follow 
than to think. But this is a matter for the 


safety vault of the confessional. The point 




















is that there are no longer any obstacles, 
other than private ones, to a widening and 
deepening appreciation of the institutional 
stewardship held by high-school teachers otf 
the new era. The only prerequisite is to 
feel the need of such appreciation, the need 
of a realizing sense, for instance, that more 
than half of the old-time professor's mantle 
now covers the shoulders of the high school 
teacher and that the remainedr may descend 
likewise. What the American college of 
two or three generations ago did for thi 
few, the American high school is called 
upon to do for the many; only more ade 
quately; only more completely. Then wil! 
follow new and wider purposes and the 
correlation of each with the rest for clear 
headed, aggressive team work for the com 
mon rood. 

But incomplete emancipation from uni 
versity influences goes far to explain an 
other shortcoming—fetish worship of frag 
ments of knowledge and henee failure to 
make instruction vitally edueative. As an 
incident in modern university development. 
there are fewer men now in university fac 
ulties than there were in the old college 
who preach and practise the ideal, without 
which the would-be high-school teacher 1s 
doomed at the start—to see life steadily 
and see it whole. Instead, there is a pro 
portionately larger number of men whose 
minds are as keen as a razor’s edge—and 
almost as broad. The atomizing mechanic. 
too, occurs not infrequently. There are 
comparatively few who have ever really 
studied even university education, but there 
is many a one who is fired with zeal to 
create students in his own fractional im 
age. The methods and spirit of science 
flourish as never before, but unfortunatel) 
are seldom conspicuous in the solution of 
educational problems. Now and then their 


place is taken by opinions antedating the 


missing link. Under these circumstances 
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the candida Ps ‘ 1Ol S may 
CUuSliv ta to rea hat ! \ Ws 
but one thing does I Ww eve t nal 
that his Iragment ol s el 1 l i\ 
appears in the high sehoot not tor its ow 
sake but for life’s sake, as a means of 
vealing the conditions of human eXistenee 
and as a factor in their contro Ile may 
even take with him into the ass-room thi 
Great Academi Superstitio persisting in 
UNLVersILes 8} ethe Middle Ages, that mas 
tery of asubject is all that is needed to make 
a st condary s hool teacher Lack oft kr owl 
edge on the part of high-school teachers is 


no longer the serious problem il was twenty 
years ago, but the difficulty of giving unto 
the high school what is the high school’s 


of making sure, in other words, that, when 
the university student enters upon his high 
school work he will be born again as to 
point of view, attitude towards his subject 


and its educational uses, and the methods 





of making it contribute abundantly to th 
life and growth of youth—this difficulty 
is surely still with us. I can’t escape the 
conviction that an important step towards 
meeting it would be to make all high 


school certificates temporary or probat on 


ary for at least the first two years and to 
impose on the State board and its commis 
sponer of secondary edueation wit! his as 


sistants, the dutv of separating the sheep 
from the goats and of exacting satisfactory 
evidence for the permanent certificate that 
the would-be teacher has been adequately 
made over. 

But must we not expect of ourselves 
something in addition to progress in hig! 
school consciousness and in adapting all 


our professional dommes to } Tia school pur 


poses ° Must we not make our @ lalifica 
tions for educational leads rship as appar 
ent to others as they are to us If 

not one good way, besides increasing ma 


tery in our chosen province to. first ot a 
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employ our trained minds and sympathies 
understandingly, with 
Each high-school 


expert on 


in making friends, 
our social environment ? 
teacher might thus become an 
some phase of communal life and activity, 
historical backgrounds, on the physical 
bases, on the composition of the population 
and its groupings, on economic factors and 
conditions, on protective measures against 
burglars and bacilli, on means of social 
intercourse, on religious and other human- 
izing influences, on the group mind, on 
group ideals and standards of behavior, on 
special educational needs, on custom-caked 
abuses, on antiquated methods of dealing 
with public interests, including education, 
and so on and so forth. Each high-school 
faculty might thus become a study-syndi- 
the the fact 
that knowledge is power, but only when it 
Before 


long each teacher attending a high-school 


eate, with collective eve on 


is meant to be used sooner or later. 


convention could speak with the voice of 
authority. A professional public opinion, 
resting on stable foundations, and ready 
to be translated into cooperative action, 
would be the outcome. In view of such 
possibilities, I often feel like warning high- 
school teachers against summer sessions 
with their temptations to do more of the 
same old things in the same old way. At 
any rate, more power would usually be 
generated by staying at home and doing 
field-work, in the sense suggested, not in 
that pitchfork. The 


higher professional degree just created at 


implying hoe and 


the University of California can serve no 
better purpose than that of inducing as 
many high-school men and women as pos- 
sible to attack problems for the solution of 
‘rather than 


which the data within reach 


books are needed. Each thesis, it is hoped, 
will be a contribution to educational erafts- 
manship and statesmanship and each con- 
tributor of a thesis will add a eubit or two 


to his stature as a leading school citizen. 


Self-activities in the directions I havi 


dwelt on will make hieh-school teachers 


masters of their fate and captains of their 
a degree not reached hitherto 


souls to 
They will mean a constructive secondary 
They 


opinion and with its sanction bring about 


school policy. W 1] shape p iblie 


the changes necessary if working conditions 
edueat ional 


And 


are to be adequate and the 


rights of all adolescents cuaranteed. 


what matter if the Promised Land seems 
at times to recede as we advance What 
matter if some of us know they will not 


enter it themselves? What if none of us 
did? The Beatitude of History would still 
he ours: Blessed he the old and 


they made the new! 


eone, for 


ALEXIS F. LANG! 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


RESEARCH FOR PURPOSES OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIANA 
THE organized movement for vocational 

education in Indiana is at least five years 

old, beginning, from the evidence of printed 
reports, in March, 1911, when by act of the 
general assembly a commission was created 
to investigate ‘‘the needs of education in 
the different 
how far the needs are met by existing insti- 
As a result of the splendid work 


industries in Indiana, and 
tutions.’’ 
of this commission, the Indiana Vocational 
Edueation Law was enacted and approved 
February 22, 1913. 

Since the 


this legislation 


vocational 


enactment of 
and 


various types of classes 
schools have developed as a part of the com- 
mon-school system of Indiana. The devel- 
opment of these classes and schools has been 
considered slow and somewhat conservative, 
but 
demonstrated, as it 


take practically no backward steps. 


the wisdom of eaution has been fully 
has been necessary to 

The first period of development of voca- 
tional edueation, including the years 1913 
to 1916, has been characterized by the 


























establishment of evening trade elasses for 


men, evening and afternoon sewing, milli- 
nery and cooking classes? for girls and 


women, a few day vocational courses and 
schools for boys and girls, the appointment 
of a considerable number of county agents 
of agriculture, the development of voca- 
tional agricultural courses, and field assist- 
ance and research work on the part of state 
institutions, and teacher training courses 
in state institutions. 

The first period has also been character- 
ized by a willingness and even eagerness of 
some boards of education and superintend- 
the 
an un- 


ents to ‘‘try out,’’ as they express it, 
provisions of the vocational law; by 
willingness on the part of others to initiate 
there 
attitude of 


part of a 


courses. because they thought was 


‘‘nothing in it’’; and by an 


actual indifference on the very 
few. 

In our opinion, the work of the past 
three vears would have been much broader 
and more effective had town and city boards 
of education and superintendents realized 
the 


necessity of appointing directors of 


vocational education, men and women of 
broad technical training, good scholarship 
and administrative ability, charged with 
the responsibility of developing and super- 
vising the obviously needed day and eve 
ning vocational courses. In the main, these 
responsibilities of leadership, administra- 
tion and even teaching, have become added 
duties to men and women already within 


As a 
result, many of the obviously needed trade 


the respective school departments. 


courses and schools for both men and wo- 
men have not been developed ; and in many 
cases where such courses have developed 
they have been of very mediocre grade be- 
cause of the lack of intelligent and sharply 

1 These courses are usually spoken of as home 
the 


cooking and sewing comprise but a minor part of 


making classes; I do not use term here, as 


the work of home making. 
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defined supervision of experts. A director 
of voeational education should be appointed 
in all cities with a population of 20,000 


or over, 
Now thi 
the 


great 


state Seems To he 


entering upon 


second period in the growth of this 
democratizing of 


this 


universal enthusiasm 


movement for the 
We 


period with almost 


education. are entering second 


and optimism, in spite of unanswered ques 


tions and differing opinion and viewpoints 


concerning questions of course making, ad 


ministration, finance and training of v: 


tional teachers. Some of the provisions 
our law have oeceasioned much diseussion 
both within and without the state, but in 


Seem to he agrees tha 


spite of this, all 
more data are necessary before any 
fication is proposed m thre pre Sent law. 


The second period seems to be one of hes 


tation on the part of superintendents; hes 


tation awaiting the gathering of furthe 
facts indicating specific occupational and 
community needs; hesitation awaiting au 
thoritative statements showing the validity 
and adaptability to state conditions of some 
of the basic sections of the vocation il la 


and hesitation awaiting the devs lopn ent of 
some adequate scheme for the training ol 
vocational teachers 

All 
others, are now uppermost in the mind and 
thought of the school 
this state. The 
that the state board of 
priated funds for vocational research, and 


lara problems an | manv 


these 


men and women of 


announcement, therefore 


education has appro 


appointed a compe tent man to ¢ mduect vari- 


ous types of investigations has met with 


hearty approval. The question of the scope 
of the problems to be studied and the meth 
ods of study are now of most vital moment; 
and it is upon these considerations that our 
attention is focused this evening. 
In the opinion of the writer, an adequate 


scheme for intensively study ne thy prob 
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ems which are of vita mportance in a 
program tor \ ional lu ‘ation must n 
clude prov S1OT] lor at least three large 


aspects of the question 

I Occupat onal analy SIS 
Il. Kise: 
IT] Training o! 


The limits of time w 


i] and administrative problems 


trade teachers 


enumeration and brief outline of the vari 
ous questions involved in each of tl 
problems 

I OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSI 


method 


It letail the l 
and s ope of oeccupat nal analysis we 


should direct our attention to the question 


of the proper unit to adopt as the basis for 
the analys S Shal the unit hye t! ny? l 
nits or the Wi rk re vardless oT 1t8 ] il 7 


Vv reasons why surveys 
ond, Va., 


and \l nneapol Ss, adopted 


tion? There are man 


as those of R ( hn Cleveland 


such 
and wert 
by the community unit. Among these rea- 
sons were perhaps ava labil ty and willing 
ness on the part of the community to be 
studied, large financial backing given by the 


oeal fae 


community, the f | ilities 


pre sence oOo 


for vocational education, and specific prob- 
lems making the community study of great 
immediate Importance 

education in its 


there 


Considering vocational 


state and nation wide significance, 


are many reasons why in Indiana most 
phases of occupational analysis should be 
made upon the basis of the unit of the work, 
that is, 


regardless of where it is 


the trade, the industry, the job, 


found, rather than 
the community 

Adequate and complete 
dustries and trades are a given 
community only part of the industry or the 
trade 


the local eo?) munity 


may be found, and that wh 


may not be 
the industry, but | 


inevitably 


; 
Adopting the community unit 
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IvevVS The mpression and Tosters the view 
point that the purpose of the voeationa 

—— ae a oe 
sehe s to train boys and girls for 
Stores, ShHODS ind tactories Pre vious 
munity survevs have studied trades and 
occupations as found in the community and 
proposed COUPrSeS hased upol Tie om ] 


Little atts mpt has bee n mad 


nity findings e 
to determine the resemblances or differ 
t es n o patio il pursuits as irri l 
on in the ommunities studied and S il 


inity unit for research really implies that 
schools and eourses are T rye dey sed 

eet community needs his ption is 

dangerous in view of inter-community and 

nter-state rrat in ts rly 

/ + +} + } , / +] 

ité¢ l rew eCODTLE s iw:its W K 

+ ] } 

vhere thev were educated as iren and 
vouths. The horizot vou 5 no lan 
bounded by the corporate } ts of the e 
or county. due to the school. the telenhor 

the telegraph, the newspapel! ind che ip 


transportation, 

Furthermore, the abilities and 
of youths in a community ma 
tributed along the same lines as the local 
pursuits and opportunities for employment. 
ndustries are 
Bedford, it 


does not follow that the majority of boys 


Thus, because the stone 


dominant in Bloomington and 


and young men in these towns will be most 
interested in and most capable of achieving 
worth-while careers in this industry. The 
presence of the stone industry in these com 


munities, however. may mean that night 


school trade continuation courses are here 


needed for workers already in the industry, 


and that day vocational schools featuring 


! might he hest established 


le courses 


hecause of the opportunities for illus 


tration and practical partic pation afforded 


by the presence of the raw material and 


Even though and 


} 


shed on the 


the industry. courses 


; 


} 
were eStaDdl DASIS O| 
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| industries there is no assurance of the 
permanence of local industries. 
There are very practical reasons why the 


community unit is not desirable. It is ex 
tremely wasteful, involving repetition, and 
ls to carry over into a 
state-wide program. For example, during 
last two vears the printing trades hay 


een analyzed in great detail at least four 

nes In Richmond, Va., Cineinnati, 
Minneapolis and Cleveland; they have been 
partly analyzed at least six more times, n 


including a score or more of minor analyses 


to which they have been submitted In 
spite of all these splendid analyses, no gen- 
eral prograt f education for the pri 4 
trades s been authoritatively adopted by 
t st Ss or nation, 


Assume, for the moment, that 1n the pro 
posed Indiana surveys the printing trades 


were to be studied on a state-wide basis 


This would immediately provide the oppor 
tunity for a complete picture of the print 
ng trades which would include trades and 
occupations found in the large printing and 
publishing establishments with all their de 
partments; the large jobbing establish 
ments; the specialty shops; the engraving 
and lithography and art establishments; 
the city newspaper printing plants; the 
small town job shops and the town and 
rural newspaper print shops. A complete 
analysis of the printing trades would thus 
be possible, but, more vital even than this 
would be the opportunity afforded for or 
ganizing committees on a state-wide basis, of 
representatives from the various unions and 
employing printers’ associations in a get- 
together movement for drafting courses of 
various types, and for apprenticeship and 
trade agreements. Such type courses and 
trade agreements upon being approved by 
the state board of education would imme 
diately be seriously considered by local 


boards of education, local unions and em 





rades 
ke I nl I 

l studied 
i community basis: ¢ 
king ») l T 
sheet-metal W r. % 
! ike! the tT! 
ographer, the cashier 

| ~ ‘ 7 ‘ ’ | 
State-wide MASIS 1S 
Kon eXalpie ! 

ild n we thor 

) ~ is a) ~ ~ 
Sou Bend, Kol 
nd Andersor Lak 
try could 1 | 
Richmond, as lar 


austryv is not mclus 
lumbus or Richmor 
| S por i \ 

, tions rather t} 
tirely feasible in Indi 
lucation is a state 

] 
Sp iljagent r rest 
vy the state board 


Edueation Fund, deri 


versally imposed tl 


I 
state, and furthermor 
n idequ I sum 
vithout further ’ 
il mmunit S 
on ill these i! 
state-widk ipproact 
VsSIS 1S urged ly 
, ; r) ‘ ] iT) 
age appl 


state boundaries. wou 
sults. The Smith-Pa 


ommended for its 
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etal | 


trades, 
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— . 
pet te i » tit tee Sul 
] ] ] 
ra the primal trades, 1ndaus 
ipations of ft State, perhaps 
the pDroressions It should in 


trades. Wood trades 


printing 


build trades, and the 


rey 


trades involved in mining and stone-quarry 


ing, slaughtering and meat-packing, gat 

ent making, in the manufacturing of 
automobiles, agricultural implements and 
musical instruments. It should cover all 
types of agricultural problems, including 
floriculture, market gardening, poultry 


raising, 
gardens. li 
be made for 


oT Thre 


home m 


the 
of cd 


ay be 


mestic 


and the problem of home and school 


1 like manner, provision should 


. . . } } 
studving all phases of the work 


— 
housewife and how the whole status o! 


service, practical and 


nursing, and nursing. 

While tl vocational law does not in 
elnde commercial and mercantile work oa 
subjects for wl stat lmav be derived, 
these fields have a vast and portant co 
tent practically undiscovered as far as th 
schools ar oncerned The survey should 
nelude all p es of buy ng ind selling ot 
markets, all the varied work involved in the 
proper consignment, shipping and delivery 
of woods, as We 1] as all pl asses of eomn l 
cial and office employment. Such informa 
tion will be invaluable in enriching ou 
commercial courses, W h. by the way re 


more nei 
jects 1 
Whilk 


sot 
ated 


our 


advo 
pat onal an 
basis 


the 


study ol 


the 
as the basis ot 
lysis, the 

for 


} 
schools 


vocational than any other sub 


fommMon schools. 


unit of the work or trade is 


approach for occu. 


omn must be 


unity 


propaganda work, for the 


and school conditions in 


| night school and con 


need 


tinuation courses, for trade and apprentice 
s] iD iwreements ma lol work ng out 
schemes « lministration looking toward 


AND 
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Aside ’ the need oft ipat 

vsis there are types of young peop vhos 
itional needs may he special al pe l 

? hie 65.000 colored residents tT fT 
State onstitute a need Tor spe | 
tional study in determining opportunities 

or employment and education. The de 
the blind, the orphans under state val 
ship, and the youths 1 rrective institu 
tions present special and vit problems 

Previous surveys have indicated the fu 
da iental methods of st 1d\ The \inne | 
apolis survey is especially suggest 
hining most happily direct investigat 
gathering and study of statistics n 

el e and cooperat measul 

In proposed surveys in India spe 
attention should be given to the problem of 

ivenile employ ent ind part rhe ina 


} ) ' 
" ’ Ind ina proba ’ ‘OO OO0 We na 
rirls, sixteen vears old and young t | 
} ] , r ? | 
S va) engvact 1 SOE ! Vo! 


\ section of the vocational lay Wis ¢ 


lently designed to meet the needs of a part 

f this group. The salient features { 

part me law are that the esta lishment of I 
part-time courses 18 pe! ss i not 

mandatory, thus depending upon the actio 

of local boards of education, and that it 

struction in part-time classes must be con 

plementary to the day employmen the 

vouths enrolled Practically no part-time 


the earnest he lie lt of many that the pre sent 
law is not designed so as to meet the needs 
of the majority of our youthful workers. 


Wherever ivenile em- 


definite facts of j 


ployment have been ascertained in Indiana, j 
the provisions of the part-time law have : 


heen found to he ineffect Ve 


tion is. shall we eontinue 


workers, and 


the state over our youthful 
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so, how We need to know the exact work 
hoys and girls under seventeen, the fu 
ire possibilities of the work, the fitness ot 


oys and girls for the work in which they 


re engaged and the edueation needed for 
zenship, efficiency and promotion 
Closely related to this problem s that 

the proper issuance of working permits 

Such permits are usually issued by clerks, 


ind in the light of the law no facts of the 


hvsieal condi- 


financial status of parents, p 


on and mental development of the cand 


date are required. The lack of these facts 
mstitutes a most semous dk fect n our 
svsten Th s whol problem shou! 1 be ear 


+,,1] " 
lly studied. 


Il. FISCAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
No less important than occupational re- 
search are large fiscal and administrative 
probli ms In vocational edueation still prae 
‘ally untouched. 
The largest and most basic of these prob 
lems is public taxation for vocational edu- 
‘ation. The steadily increasing tax rate 
is the cause for serious questioning on the 
part of many regarding the possible simp! 
fication of school activities. Less than a 
week ago the newspapers reported that one 
of our largest cities has been compelled to 
abandon its entire system of summet 
schools, for the current vear, on account of 
unusual expenditures for vocational edu 
cation. 

The question is continually arising in 
Indiana, not so much regarding the extent 
of the tax for voeational education, but r 
garding the equitability of the universality 
of the tax, regarding transference of th 
entire tax to the state vocational fund, and 
regarding the equitability of the present 
basis of reimbursing and of distributing 
vocational funds to township trustees and 
city boards of education. Questions lik 


this arise: According to the present inte? 
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‘ 
> eet ale ] 
n hams ‘ " 
per cel 
. iX¢ ‘ © , 
larger cities, t is r 
the basic ft] pion 
q lest ns 1 
IS » bye hope 
mission Will give 
It is also t 
Tona edu 1 st 1 } 
\ rk t! SS I 
t ial edueation Ss! 
The presence 4 S 
l! es withas I l! 
rise to difficult problems 
Th i \\ 4 ‘ les tha t 
ships may unite in es 
yurses and schools | 
not brought forth resu 
uunty unit plan ! 
trustees may appoint a 
ional edueation, charg 
S)})) Ty lor voeationa t 
inty iS a unit, Ww ild 
greater results. This 
men upon the NT 
county agents have no 
sponsibilities The whe 
he care fully studied 
The state oceupatio 
ess reveal the n 
industries for men mor 
is possible to n ; 
tional school of Ss 
than is impossible t 
ron ind \ », on thre y! 
rece e tne necessary tt! 
Lirse na state cre 
workers will probably bi 


mt f 
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trades, in the manufacture of 


struments, in the manufacture of instru- 


meuts of precision, and in the 
and stone industries 

This ndicate the 
middle 


directly by the 


may need for ‘‘state 


schools’’ administered 


technical 
state board of education 
through its agents and supported by direct 
three such 
sufficient, but the 


fall on 


taxation, Probably two or 


schools would he burden 


of their support could not local 


boards of education. In our opinion, this 
problem should be considered in a program 


for research, 


Ill, TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL TEACHERS 

indicated the 
Prae 


tically nothing has been done to meet the 


commission of 1911 


The 


need of trained vocational teachers. 


need for such teachers except in the field of 
The 


teachers is a problem of the 


agriculture training of vocational 


greatest mo- 
ment, and upon its solution depends, in a 
large measure, the future success of voeca- 
tional edueation. 

Some sensible standards must be derived 


and enforced for vocational teachers. 


These standards must define necessary gen- 
eral education, trade experience and pro- 
must be elastie 


fessional training, but 


enough to enable a board of education to 
hire a good teacher, though he lack in some 
of the stated qualifications. The setting of 
the the 


certification of 


standards and examination and 


vocational teachers are 
clearly the function of the state board of 
education. 

But some provision must be made for 
the professional training of trade teachers. 
This training will have to be given in night 
school classes in various centers in Indiana. 
Where shall these centers be located, and, 
more important still, what institutions or 
shall the 


boards initiate and administer 


instruction ? 
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bv the state inst tutions, or shall private 


Co leges and normal schools be subsid zed 
ny the leg slature lor this p irpose - Shall 
the courses be established by local boards 


of education, these boards receiving finan- 


ald and direction and supervision tron 


the state board: or shall the state board 


itself become a teacher training board, re 


celving authorization and funds from the 


legislature for this purpose. 


When 
still 


these questions are settled, there 


remains the problem of the duration 


and content of teacher-training 


COLUTSeS, 


The pioneer work which Indiana Univer 


} 


sity has done and is doing in the training 


of trade teachers indicates the need for 


further efforts and for a large constructive 


program which will be state-wide in its 


and inclusive of all the fields in 


trade 


the future. 


scope, 


which instruction may be given in 


To neglect these Important problems of 
training trade teachers in a scheme of re- 
investigation, is to leave un- 


search and 


touched one of the most vital, organic prob- 
lems in the whole movement. 

The field which has been mapped out will 
require careful study for a period of years 
It is to be hoped that those charged with 
the responsibilities of the administration of 
vocational education in Indiana will realize 
the importance of making permanent pro- 
for new 


the 


visions for occupational research, 


and unexpected problems requiring 
careful gathering of data will continually 
he done 


arise. The research work ean not 


alone by the state board of education and 
its agents. For certain phases of the in- 
quiry assistance will be needed from the 
state board of health, the state industrial 
board, the tax commission, and at all times 
the board will need the assistance and ¢o- 
operation of the state educational institu- 


tions, which, in the final analysis, are the 
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nly permanent research laboratories of the 


The board will also need the 
the National 


Promotion of Industrial 


state State 


and direction of 
for the 
Education, the 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, the Bureau 


assistance 
> ley. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
of Labor Statistics, as well as other national 


rvanizations, 


R. J. LEONARD 


THEORY AND VERIFICATION 
‘THERE personal convictions 
field, the 


shadow of a suspicion that they have never 


are many 


held in the educational without 
been verified in experience or experimen 
tally. There is scarcely any field, unless it 
be that of religion, where the deductive, the 
a priori, method is used more extensively 
and exclusively, without attempt at verifica- 
tion, than in that of education. Assertions 
made centuries ago, handed down from gen 
eration to generation, and heard and re- 
peated frequently from childhood to old age 
without a challenge, come finally to seem 
axiomatic. To cast a doubt upon such uni- 
versal acceptances seems like iconoclasm 
like a kind of desecration of things made 
holy by the convictions and sentiments of 
our forefathers. 

In this day and age it is the claim and the 
pride of all educated people to be somewhat 
scientific. You could scarcely cast any 
greater slur on one than to tell him that 
his procedure and his findings are unscien- 
tific. And yet how little are educational 
theories tested by experiment ! We gener- 
ally assume that our educational beliefs 
have been tried out and found true—have 
been weighed and have not been found 
wanting; when in reality they have been 
merely adopted or assumed without ques- 
tion, and are wished rather than arrived at 
We then 


set out to give reasons for them: Professor 


by experience and experiment. 


AND 
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James expressed the too common 


psych 
said : What is 


the use of reason if we can not five reasous 


ogy Ol the process When he 


lor what we wish.’” But while this may be 


the biological and genetic function of rea 


son, it is surely not its logical 


lunetion in 
the verification of a theory, 
l propose in this paper to give my tind 


Ings as LO What one language has done—or 


rather has not done 


l tested. 


lor the persons whom 
L do not Wish to be re vara ad as one 
who is opposed to the study of languages 
All that 1 
the 


shall claim for the results of 


tests 1s that they show that Latin in 


those cases did not function efficiently and 
hence Is probably not doing so, gen rally, 
in the direction indicated. Of « there 


ourse 


may be a variety of opinions in regard to 
the aims of the study of a language. An 
old author used to say that Greek should be 


To be 


Saviour in 


studied for three reasons, viz. : ] 
able to read the 


the original; (2 


words oft t] e 
to give those who study it 
a healthy contempt for those who do not; 


and (3) to add to one’s emoluments! 


} 


generally 


may be hidden 


The above reasons are not 


though all of 


now 
oiven, them 


springs in many cases. The reason usually 
that 


unique faculty which somehow, somewhere, 


assigned is language study gives a 


some time, will stand by one and come to 


one’s rescue like his cuardian al cre] W ill be 


his shield and his defense, or his solace in 


time of need. It gives, they say, the lan 


guage discipline and culture, which, though 
it may never function on land or sea, Is an 
indefinable, intrinsic, subtle essence, which, 
like spirit itself, can not be measured or 
tested ! 

Some, it is true, claim that the study of 
languages and especially of the classics can 
be measured practically, for they attribute 
the practical successes of numerous men 
who were classically educated to the study 


of those languages. I once heard a man 
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¢laim that the best way to study railroad- 
ing is to take a good course in the classics. 
It is difficult to see why a course of similar 
length in Chinese, Sanskrit or chess might 
not issue In engineering skill to the same 
extent. One always wonders in such cases 
if it is not the ‘‘fallaecy of false cause.”’ 

On the other hand, the theory has been 
recently put forth by Professor S. N. 
Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
that a study of languages weakens the 
will. This he supports by plausible psy- 
chological reasons. I shall not advocate 
acting upon either of these antagonistic 
theories, nor shall | deny that there is a 
truth in each. 

I shall not say that there is no truth in 
the doctrine of ‘‘ formal discipline,’’ when 
broad enough to be generic rather than 
specific; for it seems certain that the 
broader habits of close attention, of appli- 
sation, of industry, of veracity, of honesty, 
ete., function in new fields. But at the 
same time it may reasonably be questioned 
whether Greek is the best specific means 
toward engineering and railroading. 

It will, I think, be unanimously granted 
that any subject of study, in order to be 
vital and valuable, should function in no 
unmistakable manner. If a person has 
studied English grammar and yet, both i 
oral speech and in written composition, 
makes numerous, repeated and glaring 
mistakes, we question the efficacy of his 
grammatical study. It does not funetion. 
This is the universal complaint against the 
teaching of English. Something, they say, 
is wrong. Critics do not assume and ean 
not grant that value has been received, in 
the face of countless blunders and pitiab|: 
inability. They do not admit that there ji 
a jewel of high price, an indefinable an 
inexpressible but nevertheless valuable es- 


sence, buried deep in the hearts of those 


who are mentally dumb or habitually 


+ 


blundering. Demands are made upon th 
doctor, the lawyer, the teacher, the mi 
ister, the engineer, to function in som 
measurable way, and why should not th: 
ability to function efficiently be the stand 
ard for testing the effects and results 
any subject of study? 

lf the subject-matter of any course 
history, science, language, etc.—become 
part of one’s self and is thoroughly assimi 
lated, so that, like the food we eat, it b 
comes the very life-blood of our minds 
it is then vital and efficient and will issus 
in expression or in conduct of some kin 
Such a subject of study is like the live 
apple growing on the live tree. It is an 
expression of the tree, an organic part of 
the tree—the sap intermingles. But it 
subject is not so assimilated it is like som 
thing merely stuck on—like the appl 
stuck on the Christmas tree. It has no 
vital connection; the life does not flow 
into it; there is no functioning there. 

With these preliminary remarks I give 
the results of a test, with some comments, 
and leave the reader to his own inferences. 
These tests were made in different parts 
of thecountry. Tests may readily be made 
to show whether or not other subjects 
function any more efficiently. 

The following Latin sentence was sub- 
mitted to various persons, with the request 
to give, after a few minutes’ thoughtful 
consideration, a fairly literal translation 
in good English : 

Studium discendi voluntate que cogi non potest 


constat.—Arnauld. 

I realize that Latin adages—condensed 
meanings—of a few words, often mere 
phrases, having acquired by usage a larger 
fulness of meaning than a literal trans- 
lation might warrant, would frequently be 
difficult and puzzling even to the classi- 
cally educated. But here was a complete 
sentence of only eight words with none of 
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them unusual. Would any English-speak- 


ing person, whether schooled or not, be 


puzzled about any such sentence in Eng- 
lish? Would he not get the thought and 
the feel of the sentence at once? Would 
not his mind, which had made English its 
extent, function at 


own to a reasonable 


once! How long should a person have 
studied Latin before he could get the 


meaning of that sentence instantly? Is 
Latin growing on our mental tree or is it 
stuck on artificially? If the latter, wherein 
lies its comparative value to repay so many 
years of study? 

In testing for the English meaning of 
the above sentence I submitted it to only 
one person who had only a single year of 
Latin. Two years’ study was the mini- 
mum, and it appears that those who had 
four or six years did no better, frequently, 
than those who had only two. This would 
that had 
years of Latin are often no more at home 


mean those who have several 


in it—seem to live it to no greater extent 

than those who have had only two or 
three years. They do not enjoy classical 
literature later on, but, on the contrary, 
If they have 
acquired merely an etymological ability to 


drop it all forever after. 


understand the dictionary, it is probable 
that one year’s work would do this just 
about as well, especially if taught with 
this end in view. 

In the following instances—which were 
all that I tested—the numbers 
the years spent in studying Latin, and 
letters represent 
shall quote the sentence again, which the 


represent 


individual persons. I 
reader has, no doubt, by this time, trans- 
lated in his own mind: Studium discendi 


voluntate qua cogi non potest constat. 


RESULTS 
la: This was the only person tested who had but 


one year of Latin. He said: ‘‘I can’t trans 


late it. 


It doesn’t mean anything to me.’’ 
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4h a 


paper. 

41 a senior): ‘‘ Knowledge learned untarily 
stands with that which is not al to be 
known’ A great couple 





































Those who } ia 
Za, 26 and 


two vears o Latin 
2 injlors and seniors) did not at 


tempt it. 


2d college senior): ‘‘ Students who are 4 
to know construct s l ndoubtedly a good 
translation of students’ minds, but not of the 
sentence. 

oe a ¢ ollege Senor ‘*He ad s ot |} cr how 


to do ‘ uy voluntary study.’’ Probably 


another fair translation of subjective condi 


tions, but not of the sentence 

2f a sophomore): ** 7) eal of oluntary 
learning what 8 f « sta cd poss hie f ] 
forced,’’ 


Would not this 
all too common kind of 
better than 


study, as may be seen by the followi 


forcibly remind one of the 
And yet 


products of longer 


translation? 
it 18 some 
M4 choice 


specimens, 


With three years of the study of Lati 


3a (a college senior *Study—’ No further 
product! 

3b a senior): ‘* The study stands bhy—of descent 
which is not able to—.’’ rhis person, how 


ever, should not be interpreted as profane on 


account of his dashes! 


3c (a senior): ‘‘ The study consciously goes d 
which does not know constant powe! es (er 
tainly oracular. 

3d a senior **Study descends to liberty 


which does not stand with power 
The question marks were used by the trans 
lator and with great propriety 


Those having had four years of Latin 


4a a sophomore): ‘‘/ can not f a des 
which does t exist i me 
4b, 4c, 4d and 4e (all juniors) would not offer a 


translation, and, from their attitude, I am 


sure could not see any meaning in the sen 
tence. 
if a sophomore): ‘‘ Study, from the desire of 
lean) ga that wih h ce tb inderst 1, re 
mains.’’ 
The phrase and clause expresses a cle lheious 


Irish bull. 


meaning still remains to be seen 


Study certainly remains, and the 


tq a sophomore - ** Be able to know by hat 


eal you can not” As clear as mud 
senior **Studium willingly as es to 
what he is not able to understand.’’ But we 
can not 


possibly follow his example in this 
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4) i or / if by Study hat can 
ti ed otl 5 
} i sophomore T} } ’ 1 which 
s t able t / u emains the Pp 8 
ui 
}/ a junior ‘Study consists of learnt id u 
ly what car or be fi rced.’”’ 
tm a senior): ‘* The eal of learning does not 


The Latin 


quotation asserts quite the contrary. 


exist which is forced bu the will.’’ 


in a sophomore : **4 desire { €¢ with ¢ 
u which is not ¢ ym pe led is what counts.’*’ 
10 A SO} homore): ** Th ea fo ea ng « 
of we ss which car not / 
forced,’’ 
ip identity of this student lost): Z 
tudy ; r j 
hic } f 
hy " " ! p¢ 
‘ g / / t 7 l 
One student ) , a senior who had one year ot 
college Latin at four of | h-school Latin, re 
ered it thus: l st comes f f d 
wi h ffl ced 


The three seniors 
each of 


Ga: *‘* The desire of teacl 1 freely what ca 


following are translations by 


whom had in all six vears of Latin: 


} i s fitting Strange psychology as 
vell as a strange ! sense of Latin afte 
six vears of the study of it 

Gh: **7 study of lear g which is forced by 
ti ( not endu W hy not? 

Ge: ‘it , vident that the desire of lear 7 
wi Ah ¢ it be forced, comes voluntari y 

One man 7a), a senior who had seven years 


ol Latin, rendered it as follows: ‘* The aesire of 


learning which is not able to be foreed, consists in 


the will 
A graduate (7b) from the classical course of a 


standard college, who had at least seven years of 


Latin and four of Greek, and was at the time ta 


king a professional course, gave this translation 
‘<It is'not possible that a study of voluntary speak 
ing wi h is know car emai constant.’ ’— 


Searcely as clear as 4g. 
Another 


ical course of what may be called a e] 


graduate student (7« from the class 


isslk al < ollege 


could not touch it at all and frankly admitted his 
inability, 
Finally | 


an eastern 


submitted it to a teacher of Latin in 


institution, and on the spur of the 
‘Study consists 1 the dé 


forced’’; but 


moment he rendered it, ‘ 


sire of learning, which ca rt de 
certain ob 


on further consideration, in view of 
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jections, he admitted it ( 


correct rendering. 


Surely such a functioning of Latin 


study and such a result may well give us 
There is no doubt that a languag 
that 


one’s thought and expression will follow 


pause. 


mastered to a reasonable extent, so 


the groove, is a great acquisition. It indi 


cates a real mental evolution and power 


of expression from within. It will not 


wash off or weather off in a few months 
It is something that grows and comes t 


And hence 


renuine mas 


flower and some kind of fruit. 
1 am heartily in favor of a real, 
tery or reasonable mastery of a language 
if attempted and prosecuted at all. It is 
this playing at it, this shamming in la 
guage study, which is so prevalent ever) 
where, that makes one ask, ‘*‘ What is it 

worth if it And yet 
the theory that two years of a modern la) 


will not function ?”’ 
English 
the 
are indispensable, is very prevalent. 


guage, in an atmosphere, and 
English 


But 


when two such years of study are com 


partly through medium of 


pleted, the language is put off and thrown 
away like an old coat. If a language is 
really acquired it is most valuable, sub 
jectively and objectively. But when is it 
so acquired? Should it not be a servant 
of the will like the body itself? But a 
servant who seldom or never obeys is an 
aggravation rather than a help. 

About the time that I had finished this 
little piece of investigation I met a young 
man who had just finished one year’s work 
in the shop. He 


showing me some of the products of his 


manual-training was 


labor. <AsI critically scrutinized the piece, 


instead of growing diffident and ashamed 


of his work, his eye twinkled, his chest 


swelled and he said in his vernacular 


(much better English, however, than some 
of the foregoing translations), ‘‘There is 


some joint!’’ Does any one imagine for a 
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moment that even after only one year of 
such work, this young man could not trans- 
late critically any ordinary piece of wood- 
work at sight, or express himself in wood 
with definiteness and skill? His knowl- 
edge and ability had become a part of him 
and they function at any time. His work 
faced him in all its definiteness and he 
faced it with some laudable pride. He 
had a fairly ‘‘easy mind’’ in the field of 
wood-construction—he felt at home in it. 
The subject-matter of manual training is 
often considered of little educational 
value: it is too material, too concrete, too 
practical! But it does function. 

Unless a student reach the ‘‘liking 
point’’ in any field of study and then goes 
actively and everlastingly after it, it will 
lie dead in his mind; and a dead thing in 
the mind is no better than a dead thing on 
the prairie. Astudent and his subject must 
clasp hands and be on terms of true affee- 
tion. If their relation be superficial and 
artificial, and if the greeting extended to 
a subject by a student be of the hypo- 
critical, Judas-like type, no value is re- 
ceived beyond some bitter experience. In- 
stead of an abiding interest being developed 
a perpetual antipathy is likely to be the 
result. The subject is merely tolerated for 
a time, like a medicine, instead of being 
relished and enjoyed as a food. 

I most heartily believe in the study of 
Latin. The question is, What can be done 
to make it function? Since Latin has been 
made elective in colleges and high schools 
the zeal (studium) for it is, without doubt, 
more genuine than when there was an at- 
tempt to force the will (que cogi non 
potest). It may be that we should go a 
step further and allow only those to enter 
any language course, who show a zeal for 
learning (studium discendi) that language 
—who hunger and thirst for it. Then 
there would be no shamming and the sub- 
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ject would not lie dead in the mind. The 
indifferent student will not provide water, 
air and sunshine for his language-plant, 
and as a consequence it withers even while 
he is puttering, in sham fashion, with it; 
and finally when he deserts it, it dies com 
pletely. Zeal for learning rests in the will 
(studium discendi voluntate  constat 
Where there is a will there is a way, and 
where there is no will there is no possible 
way. 
lf a subject of study does not funet 

does it not fail And how can we prove 
the functioning, if not empirically?) Should 
not languages be elective—for those who 
have an aptitude and a desire for them 
Should not many students—good students 
too—be advised not to continue foreigi 
language study, instead of being required 
to do so to their injury and waste of tim: 
Should not the college require of tho 
who choose a foreign language a reaso) 
able mastery of it and an ability to fun 
tion in it, rather than a preseribed amount 
of time on it? It is more than probable 
that experimental tests would reveal a 
weakness just as lamentable in the moder 
language fields as in Latin. 

JosepH KENNEDY 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF Nortu Dakota, 


GRAND FORKS 


POSTURE AS A CONDITION OF EFFI- 
CIENT BRAIN ACTIVITY 
THE significance of posture in tly 
and development of an organism and 
condition of efficient activity is tar gre 
than most people imagine. It goes back 
the earliest biological reactions, the t 


isms of plants and animals, and might 


traced throughout the animal series. 


need not attempt this; but it is wel 
A paper presented at the oint meeting of 
American Posture League and I \me 


School Hygiene Association, New York, J 
1916 
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that the 
We 
them as simple. We 


recognize problems of posture 
regard 
feel that 


the most we need is instruction and a suita- 


are complex are apt to 


are apt to 


ble society to spread abroad the gospel and 
practise of good posture. Thus some years 
ago it was reported that the Germans had 
a Verein, an association for this purpose, a 
society against the habit of putting the 
hands in the trousers’ pocket—an Anti- 
This, 


I was 


handindenhosentaschenaktenverein. 


by the habit to which 


prone when a boy and to which I am only 


Way, Was a 
too glad to drop back to-day when I am 
Hence my 


this 
But 


speaking before an audience. 
suggested my joining 


the 


good mother 


forerunner of Posture League. 


just these simple matters that concern 
fundamental human instincts and habits 
are especially difficult to deal with. That 


posture is a case in point was well illus- 
trated 
Swiss 


meeting of 


the 


many years ago at a 
schoolmasters of which I have 
following report. 

**All the 
speak up loud in a few days, 
**All my 
properly in two weeks,”’ 
ond, A third 
pupils who left him after two or three years 
not two who did 
hand. <A_ fourth 


taught all his little 


new pupils in my division 
** boasted one 
teacher. pupils hold their pens 
remarked 


that of 


a sec- 
boasted seventy 


instruction, there were 
not write a_ beautiful 
added that he had 
lambs to sing easy songs from the book at 
Then 


‘*Are any one of you able actually to make 


sight. I asked these model teachers: 
all your pupils sit erect while writing?”’ 
Suddenly their faces lengthened and not 
one of them would answer. Finally, a 
lively discussion arose upon this point; and 
the general opinion was that with prodigi- 
ous energy and experience one could realize 
little by little 


that 


ideals in 
difficult 


almost all one’s 


hut one of the most 


school, 


demands that can be placed upon a teacher 
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s to habituate all his pupils by any hu 
erect. The Same writer 
that had 


heard of a school where this ideal had been 


mane means to sit 


said that up to time he never 


attained. One reason for such failure is 
that we regard the problem as too simple. 

If, as individual teachers or as an organi 
zation, we are to solve the problems that 
confront us, it is especially hecessary that 
we see the real complexity of the matter 


with which we are to deal. I hope in the 


few minutes allotted to me to show some- 
thing of this complexity and the signif 
icanee of posture in relation to school work. 

The problem of posture is complex, in 
the first place because it is a case under the 
general principle that all matters in school 
You 
for example, the best of schoolrooms and 
the 300 cubie feet of 


air space per pupil, 30 feet of fresh air for 


hygiene are interrelated. may have, 


best of ventilation. 


each pupil per minute, pure air suitably 
heated and suitably humidified, moving air, 
and clean air, and yet it will not invigorate 
the bodies of school children nor paint their 
cheeks unless they breathe it; and with th 
collapsed posture usua! in school work the 
lungs are not properly filled and the hy 
are 


gienic results aimed at by ventilation 


obtained. This has been emphatically 
the 


and is also a matter of everyday observa- 


not 
shown by investigations of Baglioni, 
tion. 

To come to closer quarters with our prob- 
lem it is complex because posture so largely 
the 
ment of the bodily organs. 


determines functioning and develop- 
For example, 
as Dr. Goldthwait has pointed out, in so 
called diseases of the kidneys the albumin 
and other abnormal elements are only 
symptoms of a condition and may be due 
to improper demands put on them by the 
wrong food, or to some purely mechanical 
Dr. Goldthwait cites the results 


Scholder 


condition. 


of investigations made by and 
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in Lausanne which showed that, 
1.254 20 


per cent. albuminuria could be obtained by 


Weith 


among school children, in over 
putting the children in certain definite 
postures. 

Again the problem of posture is complex 
because of its relation to brain activity 
the kind of work to 


some kinds of work our so-called good pPos- 


be done. For 


and 


ture is favorable; for some kinds it is not 
apparently the posture most favorable for 
efficient work. 

Jones has shown the complexity and sig- 
nificance of posture as a condition of effi- 
cient brain activity. And the general out 
come of his study was that for at least the 
more intellectual kinds of brain work the 
horizontal posture is more favorable than 
the vertieal. 


His of 


pitch, tactile discrimination, adding abil- 


tests concerned discrimination 


itv, visual memory, auditory memory, 
strength of grip, and rapidity of tapping. 
of 


follow gS: 


noteworthy results were 


Some his as 


To quote his words: 


There is no doubt that for the subjects tested, 
pitch is discriminated better in the vertical than 
In the tactile 


is slightly more acute in the horizontal than in the 


horizontal position; discrimination 


vertical; visual memory is both more rapid and 
subject to fewer errors in the horizontal than in 
the vertical position; auditory memory shows the 
same result as the visual memory; adding can be 
done more rapidly and with greater precision in 
the horizontal posture; subjects show greater signs 
of fatigue in the horizontal than in the vertical 
posture; a greater number of taps per minute can 
be the the 


position, and the vertical position is favorable to 


made in vertical than in horizontal 


the strength of grip. 


That is, the vertical posture is better for 
action and the discrimination of pitch, the 
horizontal better for memory and adding. 

Jones continued his investigations also 
by writing letters to a number of distin- 


guished men, literary men, scientists, states- 
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men, ana the LiKe nen of ¢ ! n 
fifteen different walks (1 ) 
sponses about 69 per cent. reported 
their position when writing or doing 

best thinking was either horizontal or s 
horizontal. A favorite position is a Morris 
chair with the ! Upon another nair or 


table. One well-known writer reports that 


he has ‘Itten the greater portion 
t 


hooks while lving on the floor on his belly 
Dr. Jones observed also the position taken 
by students of Columbia University while 


engaged in study. Thirty-five out of 


were found to have their feet on a tabl 
chair or some other object whi 
them very much and gave the bod) 
of semi-horizontal position 


Dr. Jones quotes sir Laude sprunton, 


who has reported a personal experience 
that is instructive. He says 

I was called upon one night after a long day’s 
work, to write an article immediately I sat down 
with pen, and ink, and paper, but not a single 
idea came into my head, not a sing word could I 
write Lying back, I thought of the various 
experiments on the connection between the cere 
bral circulation and mental tivit ! 
cluded that if the | i not et the 
brain, the best thing would be to bring the bra 
down to the blood I laid mv head flat n the 
table, and at once my ideas began to flow, ar y 


ss the paper I thought ‘‘] 


pen began to run acre 

am getting on so well now I may sit ,’’ but the 
moment I raised n y head, the mind became an 
utter blank: so I put mv head dow All t 
upon the table and finished my irt ‘ n that 


position. 


Miss Bancroft has estimated that children 


might without harm be allowed to t: 
had j 


dav. 


posture for DD ON nutes during thy 
Children should 


riods in any given posture, but perhaps we 


not sit for long ] 


might advantageously allow them to loung 


as they please for half an hour or so ane 


then be more in demanding at 


rigorous 


erect posture in other occupations wher 


it is especially 


necessary 


Posture apparently affects cerebral a 








i 
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1 
hlood 


pos- 


ity not only by determining the 


supply, but also because an habitual 
Dr. Gulick 
certain important reflexes which affect the 
life. It is e: 


acteristic 


ture involves. as maintains, 
to notice the char- 
differ- 


thought; the drooping 


psych ¢ isV 


vostures correlated with 
| 


ent conditions of 
head in absorbing meditation, the erect pos- 
of 


cautious attention in a crowded street, the 


ture and highly poised head in case 


bent hody and raised head in ease of alert 
attent 
of viversary 
dent, as 


on in watching for a sudden stroke 


an 


The postures of the stu- 


evervbody knows, are likewise 
characterist 

Again the problem of posture is complex 
as indicated by the rece 
conditioned reflex. Let 
difference between the 
the conditioned reflex 

If vou give your dog a piece of meat a 
Is an ordi- 


secretion of saliva occurs. his 


nary reflex. If every time you feed your 
hell, little 


While vou can ring the bell without giving 


dog meat you ring a after a 


ll be a flow of saliva. 
bell 


stimulus of 


the meat and there w 
The the 
ciated 


ringing ot has beeome asso- 


the meat and 


Sue 


with the 


produces the same reaction. h an asso- 
ciated ealled a 
stimulus, and the reaction produced, a con- 


dit 


This is a 


eond tioned 


stimulus is 
oned retlex. 


most remarkable phenomenon. 
An entirely indifferent stimulus associated 
the the 


same physical effect. 


with ordinary stimulus produces 


This association is 
effected by the brain cortex. Thus here we 
have an objective method of studying the 
functioning of the cortex. The sensation 
from any receptor organ may become a con- 
ditioned stimulus, the sensation of a defi- 
nite posture probably as well as any other 
sensation, 

we teach 


In every-day experience when 


our dogs to stand on their hind legs, or to 
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take some special posture before we 
them, the posture probably becomes a 
ditioned stimulus for the flow of saliva, 


without doubt in the ease where we 
dog assume the given posture wit! 
ing the meat, nevertheless the 
I am 


not aware that 


occurs. expel 
to demonstrate this have already bes 
made: but Wwe have every reason To he ] 
that such would be the fact; and in get 
eral the sensation from a given bodily p 
ture in any animal may, under prop 
conditions, become a conditioned stimulus 
and produce a cond ned reflex 

Thus a definite posture may bring 
definite secretions of the digestive and du 
le SS elands. il | Thus 1 I reaching 
unsuspected nriuenes postu? iV ¢ 
The classic words Py ssor Jan 
parently have a solid scientifi DASIS | 
Says: 

Whistling to keep up courage 
of speech On the other hand, sit all 
moping posture, sigh, and reply to « rvthing w 
a dismal voice, and your melancholy lingers. The 
is no more valuable precept u moral ed tT 
than this, as all who have experience know: 
wish to conquer undesirable emotional tend 
in ourselves, we must assiduously, and in the firs 
instance cold-bloodedly, go through the 
movements of those contr iry dispe sitions whiel 
prefer to cultivate. The reward of persiste 
will infallibly come, in the fading out of the s 
lenness or depression, and the advent of real chee 
fulness and kindliness in their stead. Smooth tl 
brow, brighten the eye, contract the dorsal rather 
than the ventral aspect of the frame, and 
in a major key, pass the genial compliment, and 
your heart must be frigid indeed if it do not g 


ually thaw. 


The posture of the saint 
the Indi 


housetop and gazing into his navel, as 


praver, of in 


squatting on 


as the infinite variety 


habitual and favorite to any 


may produce definite physical results, 


one of 


; 
} 
\ 
\ 
a 
Is 
may 


eause the secretion of certain glands, whiel 


in part account for the 


remarkable results 
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sometimes reported by religious devotees 
on the one hand and experienced on the and render t maint 


itther by ordinary men in their everyday possible with a nimum ex] 


The whole matter of posture in relation to will perhaps also make parents and 
activity of the brain, for ex tt re charitable in their conde 
ample, is much more complex than Sir _ tio ro var s mal-positions 


Lauder Brunton seemed to imagine In mon among children 





the case of some of the authors mentioned As already suggest ti ers 
by Jones, the peculiar and bizarre atti- practically impossible to train tl 
tudes adopted by them in their menta to sit and stand proper One reas 
work were probably habits developed from this failure has beet 
onditioned retlexes. The reason that they recognized the complexity of t 
find it easier to work in these peculiar pos And sometimes per! 
tures Is ] hly largely because cert rigorously on a detil uN 

! ! 1 reflexes favorable to ntal s t 

{ V hay wen developed for tl vive! S ! ’ ! , 
| . ires Ss mai lone ls nul In Sitti i S 

nner al is probably develop a group sary \ S 
of conditioned stimuli for work in our 1 
favorite chair, or in a favorite roon ? ture In wort ! 
with certain special surroundings, or pet essentia 
haps with a cigar or pipe, or what! is Wi V su ip s 

nditioned stimulus regard xitv ar ! 

Thus we can see the great importance of f posture as indicated by re 
developing right postures in school children s follows 
not merely for the sake of somatic hygiene l. The problems 
but also in behalf of mental hygiene. The simple, but complex 
bov trained to stand erect. to keep his body 2. Posture is ai s 
in the best possible posture for efficiency ffecting the effic 


in action. and who takes correet postures In 3. What we eall good posture 
the various forms of physical exercise, not e the most efficient postu 
merely keeps his viscera in normal position f motor activity and desir 
and avoids a number of serious physical nec 


disorders. but his posture alds in the ae vel riting, drawing, ind tli 11K 


opment of cleanliness. courage, proper if? t. In many rorms oO ment 


tude in facing obstacles. readiness to meet especially in thy re strict!) 
difficult situations. and a general sturdiness work, of which, by the \ vi 
of character. for which he owes we know tively litth 





not ve how much to the eondit oned may not be the st avorable 


flexes developed nue} liberty ma) ‘ be ol 


i 
As every teacher knows, the variety « in such work, making it | 
different positions taken by children while more rigorously upon an ers post 
studying is almost infinite. The results at other forms of school wor 


least suggest the importance of having seats ». Good posture repres 
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habits of health of prime significance. This 


is emphasized, first, by the fact that such 


posture tends to preserve the individual 


from many physical disorders; second, 
many ordinary reflexes are connected with 
posture which conduce to poise, dignity, 
healthful 
because the study of con 


subtle 


self-reliance, and efficient and 


work; and third, 
reflexes that in 


suggests 


but 


ditioned 


and wnimagined significant ways con- 


ditioned reflexes of the utmost significance 
to physical and mental health may be devel- 


oped in connection with posture. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

THE serious epidemic of infantile paralysis 

or poliomyelitis centering in New York City 


may prevent the opening of the schools in Sep- 


tember, and is of concern to all having charge 
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lote the rceular OT information in regard 
he disease sent the local boards alt] 
the Ne Jersey State Depar m Healt] 
Acute poliomyelitis is an infectious and 


that 


from sick to healthy individuals by d 


dist asc 


communicabk 


tact. Perfectly healthy persons who show 


symptoms may harbor and transmit the inft 


tive organism to others. Such persons ar 


known as carriers, and probably constitute 


t 
spread of the dis 


most important factor in the 


Cust 


rhe virus has been shown to exist in th 


nose, the mouth, the pharynx and upper air 
passages and the intestine of infected persons 
and in the dust of a room that has been occu 
pied by an acute case Evidence of the trans 
mission of the disease by the bite of tl 
Stomoxys calcitrans (stable flv) S } b 

detinitely verified. It is quite probable, how 


ever, that flies of various species do play a part 
n the spread of the disease b ry t 
tive material. 

Young child: ire most frequ d, 
but no age is immune Children between t 
ages ot e and five vears are 1 suscept 
he older the patient the gr r the mortal 


ity. In some outbreaks about 25 per cent 


all cases die, and thers ti nort \ : 
from 13 per cent. to 16 per cent. In addition 
as high as 50 per cent. of all persons who re 
cover are incapacitated, owing to permanent 
paralysis. Two or more cases in the same fam 


‘ 


ily are rather unusual, but do occur. On 


tack generally confers permanent immunity. 


Th 


from 


incubation period is believed to vary 
three to days Phe 


pe riod appears to be about seven 


average 


fourteen 


The duration of the period of infectivity or 


contagiousness has not been definitely deter- 


mined, but experiments on animals have shown 
that the virus sometimes persists in the nasal 


many Weeks, 


mucous membrane for 
1. Local health 
prompt reports of all 
2. Physicians should be requested to report 


suspicious cases also, and assistance in making 


officials should insist upon 


ret ognized cases. 


a diagnosis should be furnished upon request 


3. Effectual isolation of the patient should 
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1 1 j ses for a period of at | 
‘ S W hers satist tory 3 } 
‘ured the case should be removed 
1. TI urse r attendant should, prefer 
t sol ted \ ti patie I t Wi) ere T? = 
t possible, iter gown of washable 1 
| should be worn while in the pati . 
W he leaving the room this , 
ld be re ved and the hands s! db 
ediately washed with soap and h t 
If a case is treated in a private ! 
1 satisfactory isolation of the patient ‘ 


it maintained, all members of the 


isehold should be quarantined on the pret 
Se8 Even though effectual isolation is 
ried out, all children in the family sl ild be 
restricted to the premises and be kept fro 
t wit other childre: 


posure to a case of poliomyelitis should be is 
lated I d two weeks d adults 
uld be kept under observation for 
gt r tin 
7 bsolute clean] s should be n 
ed in the room 3 } the patient is 
fined All cloths used to receive discharges 


1 and nose of th 


be burned, and discharges fr 


bladder should be disinfected by pouring at 
east three times their volume of boiling water 


the vessel covered 
The ct 
emptied directly into 
has beer 


trench and at 


ver them and leaving 


] 
least thi mtents of the 


rty minutes. 


should the n be 


vessel 


flush closet or a privy vault which 


tight, or into a 
mm should be effec 


and all 


covered with earth. The rox 


tively screened against flies, 
hold pets excluded. 

8. All clothing and bedding used by the pal 
tient should be boiled. After the case has been 
discharged or removed, renovate and disinfect 
rubbing 


the room and furniture by s 
and hot water. 

9. Others immediat 
the 
of poliomyelitis is isolated 


should not 


than 


familv should not enter house in which 


case 
10. Parents needlessly go it 


infected areas, nor at any time 


pern t their 


children to do so. 
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ild stud 
( “i ex t 
Ih | | r I l ~ ! x 
I I dl \ L eral i’ 
1. Leader ndu n ve hig lt | s t 
dustria entit resear ‘ S ild | equ indidat 
t] reate need Britis dust s es d be ] d ag st t 
Peacher tech stitu mu ties mpet exa { 
be mor ed dust l Wit I rv student : 
eaders most \ ~ lva 
LZ ‘ t! eSSal ! t . eory s ild troduced 
rt t te ( il stitut rv teacl gy ul | it 
to ¢ to « t ! ! cognize its necess 
earch 14. Mus t e eg 
9 mers mu to 1 d some t | stru 
sacrifice it rder to ¢ ! tl Ursll d dl eque exper! 
ot it t industri S ‘ d 1 ( ! nd i sd t 
pe dene Pore soul : I ( ect! l ~ i 
f lite or lizat r red rt 
Phe ir has vn that siti 
ind techy i! e} ; 1 ‘ sePry [ONORARY SOCIETIES IN AGRIC I RE AN 
IN ECONOMICS 
( t tate whit ver t 
:, , 
years believed to be possil \s a means of 1 
6. Trad ssoclatior d te a , 
t ad | uld mbinre ‘ rate t t} ad Cs] | \ ir’ 
- ae yay I] rary Societ Agi I A I 
1. A be t ed é . ntly org ed at t ; 
vy = 
t} lementat ind the t , ins : l| < are 1 r 
tute i this rt, | ( be supplied ' : ; ——= t ' 
| \ \ tinuation s | for boys Itural « “e 
lea ne ti day school at Tourteen, and by ex U . . year . { be : 
tel the leavin age in central and een called “the Phi B IK r1cU 
higher elementary schools. cure will be established nall Phi 
&. A more complete organization of the edu- Honorary Society of Agriculture has for men 
cational system is required so as to provid bers students selected from the 25 per cent. of 
suitable training for all ranks of industrial seniors who have the best records and giv 


} 


workers, making appropriate distinction 


st promise of doing work of value to scien- 


be ana 


tween the manual workers and the thinkers. tific agriculture. From these leaders, not more 
9. A more liberal system of scholarships is than ten may be elected in any school in one 
necessary, especially to enable university stu- year. Faculty members or field investigators 
dents to engage in post-graduate research. who do work of especial worth to agriculture 
10. Reasonable prospect of suitabl promo- may be invited to become members. Dean A. 


h 


training inten 


tion be offered students who 


passed through a course of 


must to 


to prepare them for higher industrial appo 
ments. 

11. Science should be taught to all 
pupils of secondary schools, but the cours: 
instruction for boys in classical forms sho 


ded 


int 


W or E. 


at 


ids, Assistant Dean Freeman, 
heads of divisions 
ge of Agriculture are 
at the Minnesota 
Professor A. V. Storm i 


Freeman 


ave 


M. 


the Minnesota 


members of the n« 
of 
s president, and 
Te 


recently 


W 


Coll ve 


Agricul 


id treasurer. 
] 


lass 


is secretary al 


nbers of the graduating 


( 
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rs } ere t ted Ss the 

stud members the s tv just be 
ences t exercises last June 

| Honorary Society of Agriculture of 
\merica will not be a competitor of profes 


fraternities or other honorary societies 
gricultural colleges,” says Dean Woods. 
‘Its membership will be strictly honorary and 


be restricted to men who have done some- 


ij! r give espe »] promise + d ° some 
g tor scienti griculture 
stated Old Penn N » thet the 
sirability of some honorary fraternity, mei 
ership in W! ch would be a recognition of 
i stic proficiency and attainment, has 
1 to the est lishment, during the present 


ommerce of the University o 


Pennsylvania, of the Alpha Chapter of the 
Beta Gamma Sigma fraternity. The Wharton 
S | despite its large enrollment of students 
1 the high grad f its scholast requll 
ts, possessed rganization ld 
fer upon any student any honor merited 
scholastic achievement. Membership in the 
¥ Beta Kappa and the Sigma Xi 
ted to students of the arts and scientitic 
visnenta, seepectively. Nor was the Wi 
Sel | lone in this re spect there ‘ 


been developing, during the past ten years, 
: and finance in this 


ntry, affiliated as inde ye ndent de partments 


partments in their respective institutions 
None of these schools came under the oper: 
tion of the several honorary fraternities. Out 
of this need there has arisen the Beta Gamma 
Sigma, a national honorary fraternity, carry- 
ing the same honors and privileges as does th« 
Phi Beta Kappa and the Sigma Xi. Started 
at the Unive rsity of Wisconsin nine years ago, 
it now has chapters at the University of Th 
nois and at the Unive rsitys of California, and 
its establishment at the Wharton School marks 
but a step in an increased development and 


nationalization, as already many other col- 


) 


leges are considering applying for local chap- 


ers. By the terms of its constitution member- 
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plans t Mrs. Hw t r ( 
tant r tter 1 rt \ + 


tr | rit ‘ | { ity loot Pp rl ‘ ; 
nd | the new el ! leged ure t 
! t t present demand I I r! t 
hat d ( t ] tel 

| I ta hment I | rt Y 
gir] therhood is pr led for the 


51.000 000, being the entire 


residue of the estate after provision is mad 


uundly.” savs the will, “the convie 


tion that welfare of any community Is in 


separably dependent upon the qualities 


motherhood and spirit and character of its 


Detroit, or the 


Greentield, a suburb. Girls of ten ye: 


1? 


upward will be 


estimated at $250,000 to Lafay 


A BEQUEST 


ette College Is mad n the will ot the late 
Albert N. Seip, of Washington, D. C., who 
died in Duluth, Minn., on July 15. The will 


residuary legatee 
relatives. Mr. Seip 
ztavette Hy 
ivil War and afterward became 
attorney in the He is the 
number of books on subjects per- 
to the War of the Rebellion. Lafay- 


ette has also received another trust fund which 


ifavette ( illege the 


makes L 
after the death of three 


was in the class of 1862 at I 
served in the ¢ 
a prominent west 
author of a 
taining 
came to the institution under the will of the 


late 1D. B. 


to $10,000. In 


is fund amounts 
addition the decision of the 


State of 


Fayverweather. Th 
Court of Errors and Appeals in the 


New Jersey, made about a month ago, assures 
to the college a bequest of $100,000 under the 
will of the William Runkle, of 


N. J 


late Orange, 


AND 
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October 26 ] — l 
t d for e laying of t rner st 
the } ds ew student di o | 2 
erect tl rner of Nassau Str 
1 | er P] It 
at 2 d sarter 1 the ‘ : 
r ¢ ig | ed t modat 
r of undergraduat rmer t 
1 r meals at ( I S 1 ) 
thousand students. The cere 3 of 
corner-stone |] Oct r are to hb 
n th dat +} revular , . et 
the board of trus | | ttended 
friends of Princeton from 1 parts 
( tr At that tin t is eX ed t fr 
+} rd to ¢ } lf ‘ iF 1 
port d ng lls r enti 
pract ly completed. The two dining 
vhich will serve for the fresh class 
year will be temporarily adapted to the f1 
me! d sophomores pend the « let 
f the entir tructurs | met | 
kitchen equipment d g ral cul r 
ra em the Princet , a « 
experts su matters to be model a 
institutional cuisines t Ss country 
Receipt of the sum of $230,000 in gifts 
the support of Auburn Theological Sen I 
is announced by George B. Stewart. pres at 
of that institution. The names of the dor 





are not g 

Tut 
paratory day 
West Side Y. 
on October 1. 


ven. 


McBurney School for Boys, a new pr 
school, will be opened in th 
M. C. A., 318 West 

The school will 
preparatory branches and provide courses sim 
lar to those last 


first year of 


57th street, 


teach col 


lege 


given in the two grammar 


high school 


othe T 


grades and in the 
The swimming pool and 
facilities of the Y. M. C. A. will be put att 
the pupils durin 


gymnasium, 





g certain hour 
named after Robert Ross M: 
Ne \\ York 


founder of th 


disposal of 


The school is 
Burney, first general secretary for 
( ity 
West 
gcraduate of 
the A.M. degre 


be headmaster. 


of the Y. 


Sid 


M. C. A. and 
Lewis Porter Dam 


Brown University, who received 


branch 


from Harvard this year, will 
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4 N YorkK STATI Se! e eXa 
i September 2 r sul I 
history, New York State Library 
t al Depa t. The salary $1,200 
sition is open to men and wome 
( s must be colleg raduate 
grad rk in history ( sid \ 
edge of the bibliography d I 
(mer n history and a general S 
library methods and us rl 
kexper historical refer Pp 
I I nh lirecting s ud t P Nas ) 
l rabl Rating wi 
degr t hie the edu 
" candidates dicate 
s. Candidates | \ 
es for written « ' 
ist execul . rd 
reg d by t commis 
ph shaten 
expel qu 
. aS , | 
; I] 
resid 
re] during 
778 pu on part t \ 
\ \ ( OSS less t 
19] Ph 7 yupils 
i T erade 
SLU, 4 it ‘ l IY I 
S ke te t{ the ft t t oO 
s I s S005 pupil 1 | 
e © ) rt the t 
6458. 7 ndergarten reported 41,805 
, n register reas 11, 
high s 31 HOTTS 21> OO) 
‘ t.642 ( 
Ye EN ( LEGI d tne Salen ] I 
West Virginia, have mad rr: t 
t by which the public s 2M ust ‘ 
r or five rooms the new uilding } 
Salem Colleg d the college w <e use P \ \ 
these grades as t de str le he ‘ g ' 
t of the colleg d r 
l J na f Education rer | t \ 
Paso has be frequent mi t Dr. \ \ ‘ 
tches conn vit M \\ G . 
ibles, but ~ ‘ hig! | \{ ( ! | 
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and Chinese oratorical an 
with a public entertainment and 


Wednesday night, August 30, and a banquet 


meeting vill be yy to the publi | ‘ 
junction with the « ference at Andover are 
the contere es 1 the st and middlk t 
There aa ver 1,200 Chinese students in the 
countr eluding about 300 the east It 
( ected that more tl 150 ll attend the 


otheers are (halr- 

Harvard an 
secretary, Mr. Hl. L. Huang, of 
and Columb treasurer, Mr. K. K. 


Illinois and New Y« 


lumbia: 
rk University. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEISURE HOUR 


Wuat shall the protessor do after class? To 


this question ther ire two answers d 
another. 
The first answer is that of the undergradu- 


ates, who say: “ He should play with us.” 
Time and again students have complained of 
professor to mingle with 
and social life of the 


to take that 


the failure ot the 
them in the familiarity 


campus, and hence advantage of 
special opportunity for personal influence and 
Time and again, too, instructors have 


students in this 


service, 
devote d their spare time to the 
present at all 


way, making it a point to be 


undergraduate functions, and giving lavishly 
hospitality of their homes to the boys. 
The failure of this policy, to the extent that 
it becomes a settled policy at least, is to be 


1 


expected. Either the instructor’s approach ap- 
pears so systematic and hence so unsympathetic 
that it fails to break down that intangible bar 
rier of reserve, or it appears so wholly informal 
that it 
and then loss of respect, and then loss of influ- 
a middle 
the phenomenal pilot may find it and give a 


amid a host of 


and free is followed by loss of dignity, 


ence. Of e there is course, and 


murse 


splendid service—but only 


mariners. 


wrecks « r 


if other pedagog 
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presidents and trustees who say: “He sl 


publis} It seems that the question rel 
the employment of an instructor or to t 
crease of his salary is becon g 3 nd 


the young man Teels 1t Imperative to rus I 
t lly into pr? it at w tever pers eX 
intil verily of the making of | 3s there is 


tigatior d authorship is ely to leay 
less, if tt little, t I s classr t 
iv? thing * tT} ‘ is lt ‘ tT 
star tly more d fhe ilt ror him t | t 
te ] s, the undergraduate’s } t 
Ot urse we ve most Y uable tex 
ks to professorial authors, but for ever 


lom, Dick and Harry instructor to feel t 


the appearance ot his name 


requisite for professional recognit ther 
is no rhyme nor reason. 
The other answer is this: with syn pathet 


and understanding 


with mature men of all vocations. 


» of the college community is that 


| 


the cloister. It is conscious of the great world 


movements and of the virile com} 


ele for suecess, but only as life apart from 


. } } } 
iT not indeed on a lower level, Che mie! 


own, 


of its faculty. wearing year after year 


bers 





the same little rut, talking with the same type 
' E 


terms of class 


ot associates, 


thinking ever in 


; 


room and campus, soon lose a responsive li 
an intelligent appreciation of the great world 
The fact that Mr. Wilson had t 


overcome so universal and even bitter preju 


outside. 


dice against his academic 
political life 
this to be true. 


preparation for 
indicates how generally men feel 
And the sad part of it is that 
well 


Now our professor is giving to young men 


the criticism is many times founded 


training for life, and we have right t 


that the 


every 


expect more clearly and comprehen 


sively he sees life, the more effectively he can 
do his work. The man coming to his clas 


room from association with men of all types, 
vith all the inevitable spont erty and ent} 
siasm of su var | expel t vill é 
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: student ré r ledge and mor \ \ 
pirat t the 1 vnh has spent his 
ire irs in their own fascinating but | 
company, or the man who has spent ag f sixtes 
is study, perplexing his brain over tr 


tricate problem of his subject. Admit 


r tin desirability yf i happy combin itiol of s 


the professor choose for his associates not recent deve 
nts nor fellow professors, but men from I tary tr 


her walks of life—doctors, lawvers, farmers, greater benetits to the state of N } 


ess mel seeking quite naturally the ts tizens a 
niest and most companionable. It means | 
t instead of attending Sunday chapel, he 

vo t nur that stead of l ng Tea d ! 


iking his fishing trip with another pro Phe far-re: 
r, he will take it with a postmaster, or a dependent upon tf ids 
ber, or a politician. In other words, dur ! 
g his hours of recreation he will consciously ance with the pr -_ 
se to be a man among bovs or a man among hese thre ! r I I 
s, and will become a man among men. the Nat ul Cruards 
It is verv easy indeed for the dust to col that at this moment this off da 
ct on the professorial brain, and undergradu Major-General Joh O'R 
tes recognize and disdain as quickly as any most etiective and e officer { \ 


else a dusty idea. Mental virility may Gruard. J U 





omewhat from the process of instruc- igree emphatl y with M ry ral OR 
ind somewhat from application to desk m Matters of national } 

nd bookshelf: but more, infinitely more, fron doubted for moment 

the friendly clash of intellects and from co yr his dey 

tant receptivity to new points of view. The taken to pertorn 

professor, if he is to be a potent influence on The bill provided 

the character of his boys, must bring to them the commission should be \ yt rd 

more than facts, and more than homiletics, of regents of the | ersit st 

and more than personal interest—he must New York. Very wisely t rd 


bring to them in living language the wisdom + representative the pl! 


of the world. FRANK PRENTICE RAnp sity and commissioner of educat Dr. J 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS H. Finley N : Dr. | 


QUOTATIONS this choice. The third 
MILITARY TRAINING IN NEW YORK STATE sw! | 
SCHOOLS nd G rnor W 
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p ( t t of the Inter ( O'R regard x] 
mittes Young Mer Christ Associ mps t! é niss i 
tT a pel DI tr v ‘| ' Y re ? pres tT su Y 
1 th CU) 1 sti 1 ( d The h ter of the structio S 
ely id HH d has bee r te ear + r ft ri { tt ) 
pose ¢ " or 1K 
the president of the Physical Directors’ S t On the co . 
cet f North Amer ind is a vice-president r gnized by us merely as eans ‘ 
I mr I t a Cire it Brita means oO bt ‘ i} ed Uv n 4 
He } been extremely active 1 Wor ¢ 1 e development ol! ys : , 
he problems of hletis F strat ‘ o be taught « t post ‘ 
onmete ‘ speech, the ! rt e ¢ t t! ya 
' ' lealing net t : 
Dr. Fisher has rendered a large service t : ' 
oughness, ¢ yurtesy, eonsiderati ( the rig 
the Boy Scouts of America, helping to give sites the webes of pnaniitinn aitiat 
the movement hole me aire the early ership, personal hygiene, sar t t , 
day tT its organ atiol Hy hil sf rved SLC correct lving, the effect t ( ( s 
the beg is the « rn f its n ind longevit rig 
portant commiuttec the Committee on Badges, DY | S XETCISES 
Awards and Scout Requirements, which largely 
. The pl ress and success t , 
: ] Be an f 4] . vement 
hapes the pi tical policy ¢ ( r vemen \| tar l'rainineg Commiss son 
I] 5 the iu I t I I Healt hich Ww shall foll Vit t S 
| ’ 
1 Knduran ‘ I | : rhe New York state } : dow 
4 4 ~ ts + ‘ . 
| B u f Amer i udied earefullv by li w tor | 
| rit Dr. Finley, Dr. J el 
' 1 r¢ r wrt if 
r-( rh } J ¢ 
1 M O'R e undertak Caen : i 
ti , Ti 
ane to « exis 
: du I 1 d 
{ T ’ + = 
+ = t 2 
ed . d ' 
ies re sur tin the pi I 


ry | | d litar tr 
| hole-—The O 

ing will be made generous « to clud 

physical and dis iplinary training ot the most 

{ damental character Indeed t is fore BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

vd ved ti mu tf the muilit: tra ing 7 he Ve mwurement of Intel rhe 1; BE 
will be of such a ture as that already give na } 1a Complete Guide for the l 
to members of the B Seouts of Amer It Stanford Revision and Extensior 
\ RB 


will be used to lay a foundation of physical the Binet-Simon Intelligen 
Lewis M. Terman. Houghton, Mifflin & C 


mental alertness and habits of disci 
pline and obedience that should prove a most Pp. ix + 362. 
The author describes the 


useful basis for such advanced military train 
ng as Is v being ven at the Plattsbur work as follows: “ The method was to select 
camps school in a community o rage social status 
That Dr. Finley and Dr. Fisher will not b a school attended by ail or prac lly all tl 
lone in their ambit hn to make the phys | cl dre 1 in the district nere 1t was located 
tr I lve by the commission | tensive In order to get clear picture ge differ 
s il value judged from the follo ¢ ences, the tests were confined childre \ 
re rec. made by M: r-General el tl tw months f a birthd: " 
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bout 1,000 r 


ween five and fourteen 


rs After a brief historical account, which 


ides a listing of the tests in the 1911 Binet 
iethod by which th 

This « 
» elimination of some tests, the 


addition of 


he discusses the n 


unde rtaken. onsisted 


wis 
relocation ( 


ers, and the new tests. The gov 


the intelligence 


principle was that 


nts (ment 


al age divided by chronological 


ip to 16) must in a group of unselected 


are have a median at 1.00. If a trial 
ement or selection of tests did not give 

: result, changes were made in the selection, 

tion or scoring of the tests until the seri 


final 


s result is practically reached 


form of 


between four and four 
‘A half-year was to 
nd another half-vear 


devoted 
testing. In the fur 
all the 
(the 


the upervisio! of the 
uniformity records 


writer).” 


re scored by one person 
sine 


ob- 


last is not an unmixed advantage, 
would not 
The com 
revision are examinations of 


all, 


are classed as normal children, 200 as defective 


t condition of uniformity 
n in the outside use of the 
lete data of the 


me 2,300 individuals 


tests. 


in of whom 1,700 
nd superior children, and over 400 adults 


Comments on general procedure with the 
tests deal with duration and interruptions of 
examinations, the need for quiet and seclusion, 
experimental rapport and encouragement of 
the subject, the order in which the tests should 
be presented, and the range they should cover. 
With psychological training, tests of twenty to 
There 


but 


thirty children are a fair preparation. 
ire six tests for each year, with alternates; 
it is noted that 
only if the material for the regular tests is not 
at hand, or if one of the regular tests has been 
‘ spoiled ” it. 
» test does not offset failure in 


these alternates are for use 


in giving Suecess in an alter- 
a regular 
ne. Evidence is given that memory of previ- 
ous testing is not of much significance, and 
can be practically disregarded for testings at 
of a Nor does the 
author look upon coaching as a serious factor, 


ntervals year or more. 
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ry 
r the series 
The di I r 
ject. Unfor 
1:) , 
method br , 
It is not ‘ I t 
ature the 1 
nder ¢ 
marke ( 1 t 
ort S court ! r { 
made a crite: . ; 
thor 1 ts it I] / 
he sel | erad ~) ly 
rather with their chr l t 
their ahiliti. at 
child of ten-year 1 t ( 
grade, for exampl t « 


ibout 


seven or eight r Re 
ten-year intelligence in the sixt radk 
most certain to be thirteen to fifteen vear 


Among the gen 


tion is that distinct species do not appear 


tween normal abilities, on the one hand 
superior or ferior abilities the 
There is as much deviation above as bel 


The above-named 


individuals do not in 


normal. 


through the day, as the 


afternoon were not inferior to those f 


morning. Sex differences did not ear 
the general findings, though they do i rt 
ul ir tests. The d stribution of the ment 
of 62 normal adults was nearly symmetri 
having its well-marked de at fiftes 
sixteen-year level. As compared with the 
mer Binet scales, this revision tends to red 
ages in the lower portions of th ile 
raise those in the upper 

A distinctive contribution of the series 
vocabulary test, which Kirkpatrick se« 


have first employed for this purpose. It 
standardized to estim: ' 
ulary by the number of w 


} ] 
a chance-selected series of 


noted that the test of “naming word 


not depend solely on 
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ulary. A test partly analogous to the multip! 


choice method of Yerkes is pre sented in th 
induction test (p. 312). Suggestive comment 
is given on the peculiar difficulties of right 


ft-hand orientation. 


The place of a single test in the series w 


determined particularly by its correlation with 


the intelligence quotient given in other tests 
If a test does not show a proportional num 
ber of “ passes” in a group with superior 


tell satistactory 


The natural result of this procedure is to 


le nd themselves to the 


rence is not 


quotients, it 


A hich 


select tests 


urement of closely related functions. Phis 


denote ac reumscribed concept mm Of 


would 


measured by the tests, such as 


On 


the intelligence 
Yerkes inelines to hold. 
Professor 
to attend,” 


the other hand, 


Terman speaks freely of “ willing 


and “voluntary control of 


? 
ness 


mental processes ” as legitimate factors 


cess in the tests. The latter viewpoint pr 
vails with the author, intelligence being r 
garded as a measure of the subject’s general 
adaptability to life Thus a little inconsist 
ency appears between the way the tests wer 
conceived and the way they are interpre ed 
For example, “ Binet’s line suggestion test 
correlated so little with intelligence that it 


Healy 


ré latively 


out But 
to be 
individual’s actual 


be 


conception 


had to be thrown reports 


tests of suggestibility valuable 


for reflecting the conduct. 


test excluded from a 


of intelli- 


‘-onsc1ous 


Such a might well 


series with a narrower 


as knowledge and ability im « 
well 
ceiving intelligence in terms of a general adap- 


life 


illustration, one 


gence, 


learning, but not so from a series con 


To exaggerate the matter for 
should 


physical powers in estimating their efficiency, 


fation to 


not disregard men’s 


simply because these are not closely corre 
lated to their mental capacities. 

lerman has freque nt oeeasion to bring out 
that the test ire not dependent upon inci 
dental sehool discipline He cites Binet’s in- 
stance f children who were systematically 


could not pass 
The 
le ve l. 


gviven 


but who 
1) 
this accomplishment. 


ntelligence ” had not grown to this 


the morals of fables could not be 
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independent of school 


—_ 
intellige nce 
teaching sh: 


Assuming that wv 


this interpretation 


ir who ¢ ld understand the st 
( g Che question is raised “ y 
the use of proverbs, mottoes, fables 
et the moral instruc T ¢ dri 
t orte be Tutile because t mater 
tted to the el 


‘ =! vuld mcelve int 
nied 
) 
rey t} 
revisiol } willy me 


uthor thinks h 


of them in this respec 
children 25 per cent ver age is rey 
showing that this superiority is usu I 
flected in the whole personality “We 
no hesitation in s e that there is not 

se in hityv in wh there 1s al serious 
tradiction between the telligence lot 
and the child’s perfor es 1 id t 
school.” He speaks strongly against retard 
ng the exceptionally bright children in gr 
below where the \ re illy belong, al d 3} 
much more concern for the proper fruiti 
these superior groups than for the care t 
inferior ones. “ The social consequencs 


suitable educational 
of superior ability 


hat 


ceed any thing 
r 


the special instruct 


line It is be 


Cuses, 


stock, rather than 


could possibly 
f dullards and border 
of bett 


con 


cause they 


from superior educatio1 


advantages, that children of cultured homi 
test somewhat higher than those of infer 
ones. The ditfers nee ot their intellige 


quotients is about .1 
telligence quotients, 
tically symmetrical, 


1.45. The 


givel me anings as 


range oO 


+. The distribution of 


regardless of is pr 


age, 


ind ranges from .56 
rence quotients 


follows: 


IQ at 
Above 1.40..‘‘Near’’ genius or genius 
1.20-1.40..Very superior intelligence 
1.10-1.20. Superior intell gence 
.90-1.10.. Normal. or average intelligence 
.80— .90..Dullness, rarely classifiable as fe¢ 
mindedness 
(0— 80 jorder-line deficiency 
Below .70.. Definite feeble-mindedness 
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i var { t g ‘ juot ts 
wh succeeding years, inherent in former ! 
es, 18 abolished in the Stanford Revis n, | rd I 
re the intelligence quotients remain prac haps ! 
constant. {t would seem, however, that 


ile necessarily levels very high quotients, ri r ent i] 


dingly valuable, and the imperfections ar: } { 


resentation rather than what has been done t 


ticism, the book is hardly fair to those w , sd 
t seen the same value thie Binet « e ld 
r mental diagnosis. There are s we or 

ted sentences that do not seem to have ge. yy 

carefully thought out d leave und : aa x 
rved openings for the hostile critic ry P PA 

eral reader may be not unfavorably é 4] a : 

. > ‘ ‘a 
ed by expressions that strike the labora ae ae ; ; , 


worker is extravagances The more 


hnical aspect of the research is taker 


1 ) 1 ‘ 
separat I oTal t} t iil be « d 
: ‘ nd Avr ~ ~ t I] { 
t orTreat terest The I tTunct . @ 
lume s to s us ft suc! ! a 
Sw } i 
re worth l d how th re t 
ner [t t I 
| t is dmirably suited t Ss purpose . 
vriter dur { } 
ng ot mental eXaminations s ild 
} e ‘ rt 
1 a part of the tr ling of the } ’ 
rie t | 
st hospit experi } os t that 
met 





EDUCATIONAL liminary lists, ther n att 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS as great variety of pr 
MEASUREMENTS OF SOME ACHIEVEMENTS IN There v ! tte tt t 
ARITHMETIC wit the « st pr le t t | I ! 

Durinc the past year the writer has been i: nd then gradu 
erested in the development of a series of scales of each succeeding pr 

measure the achievements of pupils in the in the series would lved 

indamental operations of arithmetic. It may a small percent 
be said that we have always measured pupils in grade I 


hese operations. No. doubt this is true. givent 


m. Whenever we compare one individual difficulty ben letert d 


another individual, or one class with a1 centag 


other class, we are measuring. No doubt the rect [ 
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} | lists were selected which wer 
solved correctly by a gradually increasing per- 
centage of pupils as one proceeded from thi 


lower to the higher grades. Whenever the 


tended to be too large a gap between two con- 
secutive problems in the original lists, an a 
tempt was made to interpose two or three prob- 
lems of intermediate difficulty. 

From the last week in October till the end 
of the second week in December pupils wer 
tested with these new lists of problems, in 
seven different school systems in Indiana, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and New York. The 
addition problems were given to 4,489 pupils, 


the subtraction to 4,423 pupils, the multipli 


cation to 3,922 pupils, and the division to 3,660 
pupils. These pupils were distributed fairly 
equally from the second to the eighth grad 


inclusively. 

All of the tests were given by the writer him- 
self with the exception of those given in Indi- 
ana. The tests were all scored by the writer 
so that the personal element in scoring was 
reduced to a minimum. The standard for 
marking a problem correct was absolute accu- 
racy and, wherever possible, reduction to its 
lowest terms. The writer realized that this was 
an arbitrary standard, but before adopting it 
an attempt was made to gain from teachers 
and supervisors of arithmetic the standards by 
which they mark a problem right or wrong. 
It was almost unanimously agreed that a prob- 
lem must be absolutely accurate and reduced to 
its lowest terms. Thus the arbitrary standard 
is in accordance with the best practise exer- 
cised in the teaching of arithmetic. 

The results of these tests were recorded in 
two ways: First, the pupils were distributed 
according to the number of problems solved 
correctly. Second, the results were tabulated 
so as to record the number of pupils solving 
each problem correctly To illustrate the 
methods of tabulation two sample tables were 
reproduced. 

Table I. represents the results of the addi- 
tion problems tabulated according to the first 
method. Beginning at the lower left-hand 


corner, this table shows that 25 out of 489 


pupils in the second grad 
pupils in the third grad ! 
1 single problem, et [t 
Distribut At | to the N 
I hlems S 
U1 11 I 
36 
4 { 
30 ] 
: 13 
() ] ] 4 
27 ] 2 
26 ] 2 it 
25 0 ll 10 
24 Uv 5 4 
2 3 33 75 
22 6 47 64 
21 l ll 42 77 
20 0 10 »4 54 
19 0 26 65 49 
18 0 43 6 13 
17 i 47 75 28 
16 : 64 72 10 
15 7 70 42 7 
14 7 54 24 ; 
13 13 44 14 0 
12 10 40 18 l 
11 43 39 16 1 
10 31 33 7 0 
Y 16 35 5 0 
5 38 23 2 0 
7 35 16 l 0 
( 36 10 2 0 
) 69 14 l ] 
4 48 Pal 2 
3 43 4 ] 
2 17 4 0 
] 13 6 l 
0 25 4 
No. ; i 
tested. 489 | 615 602 687 
Median 6.819 14.509 18.321 23.073 
25 per 


cent. .. 4.505 10.902 16.201 20.532 
75 per 

cent. .. 9.929 16.894 20.694 26.206 
Quar- 

tile.... 2.712) 2.996 2.247) 2.837 





633 


917 


544 


29.774 32.446 33.987 


25.625 28.872 31.667 


33.446 35.070 35.903 


3.910 


3.099 


2.118 
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nan achievement, and the range of achiev 
the middle 50 per cent. of the pupils Numi Each Grad . ] } 
each grade. It also shows the variability {ddit 


terms of the quartile or as it is sometimes 


gnaved, the “ semi-interquartile range.” ‘ eT T ¥ 
lable II. represents the second method of 
“ . . ' l oss 15¢ 4440 i 4 9 ~ j 
iting the addition results. It shows that 9 433 529 5 681 ) 
S88 out of 489 pupils in the second grade . 92 593 680 626 911 } 
} °6 iis ] 6540 614 oy) { 


lved correctly problem Number 7; 433 pupils 
lved problem Number 2, ete. From tables of 5 23 O01 | 554 673 «629 914 14 





de data similar to Tables I. and II. the - ORO ‘ a70 . 
j 25$ iS Ot 1 
shed scales were developed. As a type of s 299) 474 42 665 624 ) i4 
finished seales, the addition seale, Series A, Devees 165 530 «568 (667) (61 SSVy “2 
reproduced below. (The numbering of the 10 152 531 570 6 623 89 
roblems on this scale does not correspond to 1 190 13 ive 663 OUS 5 
} . ’ . nn 12 52 394 41 657 HPO ~ 
e numbering of the problems in Tables I 13 89 999 373 6297 622. 901 
1 IT.) 14 37 405 54] 664 627 00 4 
The method of developing the seales is 15... 23 328 499 627 602 87 0 
ther intricate and in this article I shall 165 6, 238 387 67 33 = S8Ot 00 
> . - 7 99 rR 7 57 ) ~ ‘ 
erely state the general principles underlying ol os : 
° ° rree ‘ 18 bel 208 INE ‘ Qy)] 
their derivation. The fundamental assump 19 1 92 946 399 431 
tion und rlying their derivation is that oy ’ ™ a7 9, ac - 
‘hievement in the solution of problems in the 21 th 1 71 | 976 | 498 64 839 498 
ndamental operations of arithmetic is dis- 7 9 204) 441 2 814 489 
. , : . p>, } 34 OS 190 l m 
tributed according to the normal surface of 94 0 4 o~ ae , ms 
requency. A second assumption is that the : 
=r . . 20 3 14 17 651 j 
ariability of any grade from the second to %.. » 1] 199 12 689 | 48 
he eighth is equal. 27 0 10 178 >| 678 | 470 
se ail . : , ) ! f 1 69 {4X 
With these assumptions in mind, each prob- ~ : ; : . o} - 
lem is located on the base line of each grade 
: ; ou . . ) 9 yi 1( 684 
distribution. Then the distance between the = - ‘ iT 4 . a 
; ; i] 3 34 16 ] “) { 
succeeding grades is determined and a zero 32 c 0 4115 674 4 
point for each scale is located. Finally an 3° 0 7\2 i M 
= . , 34 15 128 271 s s4 12 
average position for each problem is deter 
mined from the positions of the problem in i 57 169 5 , 
; — <i 6 0 9 10 " } 
the different grade distributions. These aver- 7 0 , Oo 17 . ) 
age positions of the problems are used in the 38 0 , | 240 274 


formation of the different scales. No.tested.. 489 61 602 | 6S 633 9 i4 
These seales are useful, first of all because of 


the intrinsic value of the problems themselves. mined. Comparisons can be made with s 





The child who can solve correctly the 148 ilar grades in other buildin r other 


problems of the Series “A” probably knows systems. If the measurements, for example 


more arithmetic than the average eighth-grade show irregular progress from grade t rad 
child. The seales are useful to the school the cause of the existing « lition s ld 
7 man in that he can measure the achievements investigated. 
- of a class or of a whole school system. Since Pe rhaps the most | t 
all of the pupils in all the grades are meas-_ scales lies in the diagnosing | th 
3 ured by the same scales, the amount of progress mistakes. The writer was convinced dur 


g from grade to grade can be definitely deter- the process of scoring these test papers, over 
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fdd S 
By ¢ W oc 
‘ l 
W he t xt birthday H 
Are il " } y 
“ ‘ ) 42 6 
! Z i) ( 7 
2] } 2 ° l ) 0 2563 
9 4 L387 
7 - 9 ; ; O54 
] 6 (6 
6 Q 
a 7 + ) de ) 547 1: a 
16.75 75 197 7 
t 15.7 2 685 l 
116 678 x O7 
94 $56 
( 2 } 
| 
} 
t Y 63% Of 7 
; 19.9 
7 3.54 
si ' 
18 | 
a) ; 
1 ‘ . 
28 6 Ss tt 6 in 2 Y¥ me 16 
} ft ' 4 l 6&Hn 12 a 
95 t O 1 vw) Q ‘ » 
1.69 5 VI ” n 9 
as 6 yr. 7 0 
6 
1.01 
16 
R8 
75 25.091 100.4 + 295 + 98.2 9.3614 
6 
1.10 
18 
6 
0,000 in all, that the mistakes tend to be fractions, or if a large number fail to locate 
grouped around some central tendency. The the decimal point properly in multiplication 


the fact that the problems in all the vari 
weed fr the 
more difficult problems aids greatly in locating 


the If 


operations pr m simplest to the 


class. a large number 


weakness of the 


in a class fail to invert the divisor in division 


} 


of decimals, a should know immedi 


ately 


teacher 
ed more practise in 

In a like 
particular types of problems 
the 


that these classes n 
these particular processes. 


locating the 


manner, 
by 
to direct work 


missed one should be able 


To the mind of 


intelligently 


of the class more 
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writer, the greatest value that is to come puy . | 
the movement for educational measure 
ts will come from an analysis of the weak- and ild ! 


pupils as revealed by the standard etl : In tl 1 rt 


Ciirrorp Woop\ f elect ranted. M 
- I Co irsuc 
2 Co U tast \ 
inder 1 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS a, 17 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 1] 
BerorE the Department of Higher Eduea G f VW Js > d 
the following papers were presented leachers’ (¢ i ( 
Elect System—Its Function and Ni York, N. } 
Limits: Tuomas M. Baturet, dean, School h a world r rid le 
Pedagogy, New York University. t ng | \ 





r) elective svstem has been administered t 
sh schools and colleges thout a clear OX t ' 
liding pr nl ( suc 1 principl | r t } 
und whi | determine t the same record (; \ 
ts function and its limits? All me tio t G 
ist acquire a knowledge f the branches gle-handed , 
re fund ental life and n il] edi r 
er educati This ludes the element ence I r t 
school course There « he » elect | 
studies there for normal minds. All 1 the r L 7 
d be specifically trained for their life "™!neteent t 
i rl This is v t 1 edueatio1 The Che first dut (} 
ident may elect his vocation, but not his ‘ Prepar } 


tudies. It is the duty of the school to pri litary serv M 
. ribe his studies. All men must be educated 
? 


citizens. Here the obedience irr 
tudent has no liberty of election. He must “erman boy 


“ 

~ 

«> 
4 
J 


a citizen, and the school prescribes his 
tudies. The study of the constitution of the . nil R t 
United States is a waste of time. Most of our ‘%Pect tor authorit r 
litical problems rest on a sociological and Ptr t 
nomic basis. Hence, all high-school pupils ‘toTy and t Fat 
uuld be required to study economics and For pur] ' 
iology as a fit for citizenship. Yet thes« ndustry is led. Get , 
bjects are always elective and, in fact, ar ;, rce ' 
rarely taught in high schools All high school @¥e '! kill d tr t 
int td f ! ( 
1A complete description of the methods em ‘ ‘ 
ployed in the derivation of these scales, with the : 
directions for administering the tests and deter ; 'P 5. * 
nining the class seore will be found in the mono sucat perated 
vorld-wide trad I Ger 


graph, ‘‘Measurement of Some Achievements 
Arithmetic,’’ published by the Teachers College full control over this syste r ed l lf 


Bureau of Publications, Columbia University trains the teacners 
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fixes their salaries, pensions them in old age: 


prescribes the curricula, defines methods of 


instruction; and by a system of examinations 


at once judges the output and controls the 


entrance to all profe ssion 


ice—all to the 


s and the publie serv- 
God 


supporting subjects of 


successful * making of 


fearing, patriot Cc, self 
imperial Germany.” Our business is to econ 


sider anew the rights of the American citizen 
and his duties toward the state i 

our professional experts may do 

the realization of those ideals f 


stands What we 


edueatior 


nation 
system of 
shall eliminate the 

that shall good 
of personal gain; teaching : ‘hool] 
ment that shall nable law 
to constituted au- 
tional 


heights of patriotic 


ahe ad 


manage- 


spirit put the 


ppreec] and 
voluntary ob dience 
and finally, 


indeed to the 


secure 


thority: educa leadership 
that shall rise 


statesmanship. 
Study 


EDWARD 


nd Stan- 


The frreat War Relation to the 
of History. Polit Sociology 
IKXREHBIEL, profes of history, Lel: 

ford University. 

he War has 


eurrent 


Great stimulated interest in 


problems 
} . 


Recent history has come in 


dese rved and 
de manded by 


traditional 


for an emphasis that it has long 


lacked. And thi 


the student is not the 


history now 
sort. The 
war has increased interest in democracy, for it 
is believed to be intimately involved in the 
the Demo- 


means the solution of a great many 


outcome of present struggle. 
cratizatio 
domestic, social and political questions, which 
demand popular understanding, hence neces- 
The 


prevalent demand for effi 


sitate education. solution of these is 
complicated by the 
ciency, which, as experience shows, is hard to 
couple with the large personal liberties com 
Vitally signif- 
icant is the question of nationalism: is it to 
be cultivated? How about it, 


about Americanization ? shall be 


mon to traditional democracy. 


shall we go 
And 


increased tension between na- 


what 
done about the 
tions which will result from a general revival 
These 


tions that will have to be met if we wish to 


of the national spirit? are the ques- 


AND 
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Educational 

BRADLEY 
Che baceal 
measuren 
ity. Until 
liminary step 
The 
] 


largely 


rather recent 
master’s degree, 
usurped by 
essentially vocational 

as prerequisit 

Present 


theology. 


to recognize only specifi 
cifie ends. A college 
tered around a vocationa 
tion of vocational and liberal 
may be had simultaneously with 
As different vocations require variot 
of institutional preparation, the 
ing to them should be differentia 
The 


us to pad our college 


| 


tradition of the baceal: 
cour 
Various efforts have beer 
from measurement by time-units: 
the elective system and conferring 
after a vear of professional study. 
schools, being free of a graduation 
adapted themselves more drastica 
leges, especially in short comm« 
in the present movement 


17 


high schools and junior colleges 


specific values will 


ing courses on the basis 


require accurate estimation of the ultimat 
effects of each study. Narrow 
Such courses 
school 
Th 


somewhat for each individual student. 


inte rpret iti 


must be avoided. would beg l 


in the secondary and c mtinue V rious 
might var 


If the 


be givel 


numbers of years. ‘content 


baccalaureate is retained, it might 
after a brief period of successful practise ol 
the vocation, a vear or more after the candi 
date has left college. The perspective of col 
lege courses, differentiated by vocational or 


professional ends, should be like the pipes of a 
great church organ. 








